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PETRUS ID EST CHRISTUS: 
WORD PLAY IN PIERS PLOWMAN, THE B-TEXT 


By Bernarp F. Huprr 


The medieval homilist or biblical scholar was concerned with 
“sentence,” with penetrating behind the sense to the spiritual 
meaning. For him alliteration, consonance, rhyme were not 
simply adornments; they were principles of unity and order 
solemnly binding the parts of the textual division with its 
development. To play with the etymology or the sound of a 
word until it revealed an image, a symbol, or a moral was to 
move on the high road to Truth. He had in this the authori- 
tative example of Augustine, whose abundant use of word-play, 
as Marrou remarks, “ tous les lecteurs ont noté.” * Playing with 


‘ 


*H-I. Marrou, Saint Augustin et la Fin de la Culture Antique (Paris, 1938), 
p. 82. The reader will observe that much of this word-play is very subtle and 
requires the utmost attention from the modern reader. Except for James Joyce, 
the gift of serious word-play has been lost by modern writers. See C. I. Balmus, 
Etude sur le Style de Saint Augustin dans les Confessions et La Cité de Dieu 
(Paris, 1930), pp. 292-299; M. Comeau, La Rhétorique de Saint Augustin d’apres 
les Tractatus In Ioannem (Paris, 1930), 66-70; C. Mohrmann, “Das Wortspiel 
in den Augustinischen Sermones,” Mnemosyne, Series 3, Vol 3 (1935), pp. 33-61. 

For Medieval practice see Etienne Gilson, ‘“‘ Michel Minot et la technique du 
Sermon Medieval,” and ‘“ De Quelques raisonnements scriptuaires usités au moyen 
age,” in Les Idées et les Lettres (Paris, 1932); also Th.-M. Charland, Artes 
Praedicandi (Ottawa, 1936). Fr. Walter Jong, “ Wit and Mystery: a Revaluation 
in Medieval Hymnody,” Speculum, XXII (1947), advances convincing evidence 
for the serious and natural use of word play by religious poets. See also M. B. Ogle, 
“Some Aspects of Medieval Latin Style,” Speculum, I (1926), 170-2. 
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words for the poet too was a serious matter so that medieval 
sermons and biblical exegesis helped to train the great and 
serious poets of the Middle Ages. 

Understanding this mental climate, one is prepared to en- 
counter without surprise frequent word-play in Piers Plowman. 
But the variety and frequency of word play in the poem, 
demonstrable facts, suggest the possibility that word play has 
importance as a factor in the structural coherence of the poem. 
Since Piers Plowman has been criticized for lack of coherence, 
it is important to pursure the possibility that word play may 
supply a key to the structural plan of the poem.’ 


1 


Before passing to the architectural function of word play, 
it is necessary to establish the extraordinary variety and fre- 
quency of word play in Piers Plowman. There is no need to 
give an exhaustive, systematic list of annotated examples of 
such word play: a sampling and a list of additional references 
will suffice to the demonstration. 

On the simplest level, word play in Piers Plowman is con- 
cerned with the use of sound (consonance, assonance, vowel 
harmony, repetition) to enforce or to point up meaning.’ In 
each case, the use of the word play may be defended as adding 
emphasis to an important idea. For example, Holy Church in 
establishing the basic distinction between herself and Lady 
Meed, declares that Meed has undermined loyalty to the 
Church and lowered its value in the eyes of temporal lords: 


And ylakked my lemman _ that Lewte is hoten, 
And bilowen hire to lordes _ that lawes han to kepe. II 21-2 


The consonance and vowel harmony admirably point up the 


?The present paper is limited to the external structure of the poem as this 
is suggested by word play, not by its relation to thought and cultural back- 
ground. See D. W. Robertson and Bernard F. Huppé, “Piers Plowman and 
Scriptural Tradition,” to be published by the Princeton University Press, which 
will consider the thought structure of the poem. 

*In the long alliterative line there is perhaps a tendency toward the extension 
of the similarity in sound beyond the identity of initial letters. This tendency 
has been kept in mind in selecting the examples noted here. They go beyond the 
fortuitous or merely decorative. They represent a deliberate, conscious use of 
identity and difference in the sound of words. They approximate the pun in 
enforcing meaning through sound. 
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idea; they do more than that in suggesting a double meaning: 
Lady Meed bilows Loyalty to lords, that is, attacks Loyalty; 
Lady Meed to do this bilows herself to lords, that is, lowers 
herself, toadies to them. A basic idea is established: the 
contrast between loyalty to the spiritual power of the Church 
and self-seeking abasement before temporal power. Further 
examples in illustration follow.‘ 

(1) For she is tikil of hire taile talwis of hir tonge, III 130 
Part of Conscience’s powerful attack on Lady Meed; the consonance 
in taile and talwis suggests in the manner of a pun her close affilia- 
tion with lechery (see III 55 ff.). 

(2) 

‘Dowel and Dobet and Dobest the thridde,’ quod he 
[the friar] 


‘Aren three faire vertues and beth nau3te fer to fynde.’ 
VIII 79-80 


The friar’s confidence in his knowledge of the life of perfection 
is ironically pointed in the approximate rhyme of faire and fer. 


(3) One of the first basic definitions of the states of perfection 
is enforced by a pattern of repetition, with change in connotation: 


That dredeth god, he doth wel; _ that dredeth hym for loue, 
And nou3t for drede of veniaunce _ doth ther-fore the bettere. 
IX 94-5 


(4) Dobest in the same passage is defined as not “ spilling ” 
speech. This definition is elaborated in a striking figure of speech; 
as a minstrel of God, speech is the “ spyre of grace: 


And goddes gleman and a game of heuene; 
Wolde neuere the faithful fader his fithel were vntempred. 
IX 100-2 


The consonance and vowel harmony enforce the effectiveness 
of the image. 
(5) And thus thourw cursed Caym cam care vppon erthe. 
IX 151 


A chiastic balance: the consonance of cursed and care, the rhyme 
of Caym and cam give emphasis to an important line. 


(6) And of o gretnesse and grene of greyne thei semen 


XVI 59 


‘ All citations of the text are to Skeat’s Parallel Text edition (Oxford, 1886): 
Vol. I, the text, Vol. II, notes, ete. 
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The subject is the three props of the tree of charity which betoken 
the Trinity; the imperfect rhyme of grene and greyne suggests the 
mystery of the coeternity of the Trinity. 
(7) Jesus speaks to Judas of his betrayal: 
And gyle in thi gladde chere and galle is in this lawghynge. 
XVI 155 
The consonance supports the rhetorical contrast. 


(8) Her fiere fleeth fro hyr for fere of her tonge. XVII 318 
The comment on shrewish wives is amusingly enforced by the use 
of consonance. Compare XVII 206-7: 


And as wex and weyke and hote fyre togyderes 
Fostren forth a flaumbe and a feyre leye. 
With pun on feyre (fire, fair) 

For other examples see: Prol. 107; II 84-5, 184-5; IV 184; V 150; 
IX. 136; X 172, 178; XI 33, 283, 350, 355; XII 33; XIII 408; XIV 
105, 185, 230; XV 139, 270 (see Skeat, II, 223), 379-80, 401, 501-3; 
XVII 40; XVIII 246, 273; XX 4. 


These illustrations, along with the examples cited, establish 
a consistent use in the poem of word play involving consonance, 


rhyme, and vowel harmony. Even clearer is the poet’s use of 
play with homonyms. A “rhyme ” trick of French poetry, the 
homonyms serve in Piers Plowman to enforce meaning and 
point, as they do in the Prologue description of the ubiquitous 
worldly lawyers whose multitudinous presence in the Field of 
Folk is symbolic of its corruption: 


3it houed there an hondreth _ in howuwes of selke, 
Seriauntz it semed that serueden atte barre. Prol. 210-11 


The significant verb howed (hovered) is reinforced by the 
homonymous noun houues (hoods) : the hoods perhaps to cover 


the tonsure. 
Other Illustrations: 


(1) 
Bettere is that bote _ bale adoun brynge, 
Than bale be ybette and bote neuere the bettere. IV 92-3 


Wit is here advancing a sophistical argument in defense of Wrong. 
The pattern of the “ tongue-twister,” with the play on the homony- 
mous bett and ybette, the repetition of bale and bote, the conson- 
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ance of the latter with bett, serves to suggest the verbal trickery 
of Wit. 


(2) Repentance counsels Avarice on the handling of temporal 
goods: 


What he [the bishop] lerned 30w in lente 





leue thow none 


other, 
And what he lent 30w of owre lordes good to lette 30w fro 
synne, V 302-3 


Avarice should not heed temporal treasure, but rather spiritual 
treasure, such as Holy Church lends of God’s grace during Lent. 
(3) Passus VI ends: 
But if god of his goodnesse 
Passus VII begins: 
Treuthe herde telle her-of 


graunt vs a trewe. VI 332 


and to Peres he sent. VII 1 


Play on the homonymous trewe and Treuthe serves to link the 
hunger and the pardon episodes. 
. . ; 
‘ Abstinence the abbesse,’ quod Pieres 
tau3te.’ 










‘“myne a.b.c. me 
VII 132 
The homonymous word play deftly suggests the basic place of 
abstinence in the good life. 
(5) —_— 
He can nou3te segge the somme and some aren in his lappe 
XVII 29 
Will reports Abraham’s doctrine of salvation by Faith—as he under- 
stands it. Abraham cannot tell the nwmber of those saved by Faith 
although some, like Lazarus, are in his bosom. 


(6) 


There nede hath ynome me 













that I mote nede abyde. XX 45 


See also: V 220-2, 561-2; VI 40; IX 66-7; X 345-6; XI 185, 292; 
XV 125-6, 240; XVI 271. 


The number and variety of puns in the poem gives rise to a 
problem in selection. Attention may be called to the twelve 
puns listed by Skeat in his index and explained in his notes.° 
His list, however, gives only a fractional sampling of the puns 
to be found in the poem. First of all may be noted that some 
words are repeatedly played upon. This repetition appears to 






5 Skeat, II, 482: he lists puns on bear, cross, fratres, good grace, heart, life, 
naughty, provender, queen, Robert, worts. Skeat does not list but does explain 
the play on viz, XIII 19. 
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be a mannerism of the poet. For example, play on leaf (and its 
homonymous variations) appears no less than seven times: 
Prol. 49, 72, 126; I 36-8; V 138-40, 203, 263-4; XI 171, 293; 
XII 285-8. Play on good (and variations) appears even more 
frequently; an incomplete list of ten instances follows: V 263-4, 
280: VI 332; IX 158; X 28, 393; XI 269; XIII 357; X VIL 266; 
XVIII 216.° Seven instances of play on pure-poor (with vari- 
ations) may be listed: X 80; XI 180, 189, 241; XIV 191-2; 
XV 588; XVI 8. There is also repeated play on cardinal, Prol. 
103-9 and XIX 409-13; kin-kind (with variations, XI 290, 293, 
XV 52-3; mean-men (with variations), XI 266, XV 300-1, 
466-7 and 534-6, XVIII 214-5; like-licam-likerous, Prol. 30, XI 
92-3, XIII 344, XV 66; savour-saviour, XV 152, 424-6, XVI 
73-4. 

Apart from this mannerism of the poet in repeating favorite 
puns, the puns not listed by Skeat reveal much about the poet’s 
method of enforcing the meaning of passages which he wished 
to emphasize and of securing economy of meaning through the 
levels of significance present in word play. A pun of the simplest 
kind will suffice to demonstrate the method: 


And for to tulye treuthe a teme shal he haue. XIX 256 


The plow of Piers Plowman, a symbol of essential importance 
to the poem, is aided in its work by the word of God contained 
in the Four Gospels. Piers will (1) tell the truth with the aid 
of the theme of the Gospel (see 257 ff.) ; he will (2) till the soil 
of truth in the human heart with the aid of the team of the 
Four Gospels. The pun is simple enough, but its meaning is 
profoundly important for the poem. We get here at the true 
economy of the poem, which says freshly and vividly the ancient 
and difficult truths of the Medieval Church. Other illustrations 
of the briefly contrived, but meaningful, pun follow. 


(1) 
“T am via et veritas,” seith Cryst “I may auwance alle.” 
It is an oncomely couple bi Cryst, as me thinketh, 
To 3yuen a yonge wenche- to an olde feble. IX 159-61 


®Skeat cites the pun on good, but indexes only one instance; similarly of his 
once indexed puns on grace-grass and cross, there are two and four instances 
respectively. The instances here listed are not intended to be exhaustive. 
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The noun via becomes the verb auance: this in turn suggests the 
pun in oncomely; that is, ugly and also not coming (to Christ) .” 
The true Christian is the bride of Christ; marriage for money 
violates this aspect of Truth, which is the way. The symbolic force 
of marriage has great importance for the poem. 


(2) 
Thanne bereth the croppe kynde fruite and clenneste of alle, 
Maydenhode, angeles peres. . . . XVI 70-1 


The highest fruit of Pier’s mystical tree, higher than Dowel, sym- 
bolized by marriage, higher than Dobet, symbolized by widowhood, 
are the pears of Dobest, symbolized by virginity. These pears 
are peers of the angels in their saintliness. The pun here simply 
enforces a critical figure in the poem. 


(3) When Will, after the vision of the tree sets out to find 
Piers, he encounters first Faith and then Hope, who says to him, 
XVII 1: 

‘Iam Spes, quod he, ‘a spye and spire after a kny3te. 
Apart from the sound play, there is a pun on spire as the verbal 
noun, an enquirer and as the noun, shoot (cf. C XIII 180), that 
is scion of the knight Christ. It is in the coming of Christ that 
Hope has its being. This meaning is of great importance to the 


proper understanding of the relationship between Faith, Hope and 
their ultimate end, Charity. 


(4) ‘Sorwe of synnes is sauacioun of soules,’ says Repentance; 
to which Envy replies, ‘I am sori . . . I am but selde other.’ (V 
126-7). The play on sorrow for sin and sorrow because of sin 
helps with dramatic irony to reveal the essential nature of Envy. 

(5) 

And sith with thi self sone in owre swte deydest. ... 
The thrydde day after _thow 3edest in owre sute. V 495, 504 


God through his son died in order to plead for us in, our sute 
before the Judge; Christ did this by taking on our sute, that is 
flesh which is the livery of man. The prayer of Repentance looks 
forward to the great actions of Passus X VII-XIX; the conception 
which is here enforced through the pun is essential to the action 
of the Redemption. 

Further examples: II 84 (play on counte, county and total; on 
costes, coasts and costs), 162 (fool and horse in folus); III 13-14 
(busk, bush and bustle, birde, bird and bride), 88-9 (pens, pence 

7 For the same play on comely see XV 444: 

“Cloth that cometh from the weuyng is nou3t comly to were.” 


Note also, 440-451, puns on fulling and on hethene, (heathen, untilled earth, hence 
as regards heaven.) 
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and Fr. pense), 147 (seleth, seals and sells), 207 (rain and reign) ; 
IV 36-8 (goose-wing plays on the greed for food of clerks whose 
trade tool is the quill), 157-8 (play on Latin, cors in recorded and 
acorded) ; V 246 (maneres, the manners which Avarice lacks (261), 
the manors which he has acquired evilly) , 304-5 (cup and culpa) ; 
VII 57 (play on French legal term petit, meaning “ defectueux ” 
and on Latin peto, to seek); IX 162-3; XII 39-40 (marry and 
Mary); XIV 197-9, 251-2 (straw, a thing of no worth and a roofing 
material; XV 69-71 (belief and leave off); XVI 159 (pays, Fr., 
meaning country, also peace, also permission; pees, peace and Fr., 
pes, “action de mettre un pied devant l’autre pour marcher ”); 
XVIII 366-8 (must, must and new wine); XX 137-8 (play on the 
words of the marriage service.) 


Finally a more developed and extended use of puns appears 
in the poem; for example in the description of Wrath (V 
136-162) : 

‘Iam Wrath,’ quod he ‘I was sum tyme a frere, 

And the couentes gardyner for to graffe ympes; 

On limitoures and listres lesynges I ymped, 

Tyl thei bere lewes of low speche _ lordes to plese, 

And sithen blosmed obrode _ in boure to here shriftes. 

And now is fallen ther-of a frute that folke han wel leuere 
Schewen her schriftes to hem... . 

Of wykked wordes I, Wrath here [nuns’| wortes i-made. 


Wrath presents himself in the allegorical guise of a gardener. 
Through contentiousness he produces leaves (of false belief, of 
toadying to temporal authority) , blossoms (of lechery) , fruits 
(which make confession no longer performed in charity). If 
we recall the tree of Charity, which Piers guards (XVI), the 
importance of this opposite tree of Wrath is understood. The 
play on wortes (edible roots) and wordes has significance in 
relation to the prevalent symbol of the cibwm spiritualis. Man 
is not fed with the verbum dei by Wrath, but with angry words, 
which bring death to the spirit.* 

Not extended over so many lines, but extremely complicated 
is such a pun as that in XIII-83-90: 


I shal Iangle to the Jurdan. with his Iust wombe. . 

For now he hath dronken so depe _ he wil dewyne sone, 

And preuen it by her Pocalips and passioun of Seynt 
Auereys. XIII 83-90 


8 A similarly developed play on the same “garden” words is to be found in 
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The pun on Jurdan, chamber pot, Friar Jordan, has been 
explained.’ Devyne contains a pun on explain, perhaps also 
the French vin, and on French devin, “ erreur” (Godefroy) . 
Pocalips, as Skeat (II, 193) points out, has ironic reference to 
the A pocalipsis Goliae, not to St. John. There would also appear 
to be a pun on the Latin poculum, cup, with the addition 
perhaps of lips (cup-lips). No Seynt Auereys appears, as Skeat 
notes. He suggests Saint Aurea who “ drank only such drink 
as she could distill from cinders.” One may also note the 
significant play on Latin aurea, gold. The pun has even further 
possible levels: Saint Avarice and Saint Averroés. The former 
is in general keeping with the picture of the friars in the poem; 
the latter has point for the succeeding passage (91 ff.) which 
satirically illustrates the friar’s powers of sophistical argument: 
Averroés might popularly be considered the patron saint of 
subtle and dangerous sophistry. 


Further illustrations: 


(1) Again to enforce the symbolic use of food images, the poet 
uses such a pun as the following: 


For the pore is ay prest _ to plese the riche, 
And buxome at his byddyng for his broke lowes. XIV 220-1 


The poor are ever prest, that is, ready or pressed, to serve the 
richman, to be gracious at his commands to obtain the crumbs from 
his table (broke lowes). But prest may also mean priest (ep. X 
286 & 289). With this meaning the lines have a metaphorical 
significance: the poor man is ever a priest who serves the rich and 
in his prayers serves the rich man so that he may obtain his broken 
love or favor. Broke would here have the meaning, “ petty,” as 
suggested by Skeat for Chaucer’s phrase, broken harms (Merchant's 
Tale, 1925): that is, the poor, oppressed by need, become like 
false priests who serve the rich so that they may partake of their 
worldly bread; thus they turn their hearts from the cibum spirituails, 
the bread of the spirit, the grace of God. 


(2) Dame Study warns of the dangers of Theology unless it 
is guided by Charity. The pattern of her remarks is as complex 
as the subject about which she warns is difficult: 


Passus XV, 90-101. There is play on trowes (trees and beliefs), leued (leaved and 
beliefs); rote and roten; more (root and more). 

® Mildred Marcett, Uhtred de Boldon, Friar William Jordan and Piers Plowman 
(New York, 1938), 57-64. 
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Ac Theologie hath tened me _ ten score tymes. . 

It is no science for sothe _ forto sotyle inne; 

A ful lethy thinge it were 3if that lowe nere 

Ac for it let best by Loue I loue it bettere; 

For there that Loue is leder ne lacked neuere grace. 

Loke thow loue lelly —3if the lyketh Dowel; 

For Dobet and Dobest — ben of Lowes kynne. X 180-8 
Dame Study puns on ten, on let and lethy, sothe and sotyle. There 
is a further use of consonance in lack, loke, lyk; repetition of lowe, 
verb and noun. 

(3) Recurring to the subject of the men rich in wordly treasures, 
the poet uses the image of the peacock to describe their plight. 
Their wings of earthly treasure make earth-bound their souls: 

For the pekok, and men pursue hym may nouste fleighe 

heighe; 

For the traillyng of his taille... . 

Ri3t so the riche — if he his ricchesse kepe, 

And deleth it nou3t tyl his deth-day _ the taille of al sorwe. 

Riz3t as the pennes of the pecok peyneth hym in his flizte, 

So is possessioun payne of pens and of nobles 

To alle hem that it holdeth — til her taille be plukked. 

XIT 241-9 
There are puns on taille, tail, tale of sorrow, accounting; pens 
pennes, peyneth, payne. The actual point of the simile rests in 
the play on these words. 


2 


The evidence adduced above seems sufficient to establish 
word play as a characteristic manner of the author of Piers 
Plowman, but of greater significance, the poet’s use of word 
play was not confined to individual lines and brief passages. 
He used word play to achieve a large coherency of design and 
pattern. This structural word play may best be illustrated in 
its least complicated form, as in XV 342-355, where a pun on 
mone (money, moon) serves to make a transition between two 
illustrations of the manner in which the world is corrupted 
through sin: 


As in Lussheborwes is a lyther alay and 3et loketh he lyke 
a sterlynge 

The merke of that mone is good ac the metal is fieble; 

And so it fareth by some folke now _ thei han a faire speche, 

Croune and Crystendome the kynges merke of heuene, 

Ac the metal, that is mannes soul _ with synne is foule alayed; 
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Bothe lettred and lewede _ beth allayed now with synne, 

That no lyf loweth other ne owre lorde, as it semeth. 

For thorw werre and wykked werkes and wederes vnre- 
sonable, 

Wederwise shipmen and witti clerkes also 

Han no bilieue to the lifte _ ne to the lore of phoilosophres. . . . 

Shipmen and Sheperdes that with shipp and shepe wenten, 

Wisten by the walkene what shulde bityde. 


The basic conception involved is that man is the image of his 
Maker, but through sin loses the true likeness. So, too, the 
world reflects its Maker; man may see in the world God’s 
Truth unless through spiritual blindness he loses the power. 
The passage may be paraphrased to suggest the various levels 
made possible through the puns. As the much allayed lusshe- 
borwe looks like the sterling coin but is false, so man is stamped 
with the true mark (merke of that mone) of God (good) , but 
through sin he loses his worth: he has fair speech, crown (of 
Reason?) and Crystendome so that he is stamped with God’s 
mark, but his soul is weakened through sin. Through sin also the 
world seems to go awry: shipmen and shepherds and astrono- 
mers that used to rely on the stars have lost their belief: the 
moon and the stars have lost their certainty for them. The 
whole is held together by the puns on mone, money and moon; 
sterlynge, coin and star; mark, sign and coin. In the first mean- 
ing these words suggest the image of man as God’s coin; in the 
second they suggest the second image of the heavens as reflact- 
ing man’s loss of faith (bilieue to the lifte). The transition is 
reinforced by a still further play: as the sinner seems to fare in 
faire speche so shipmen and shepherds wenten, wisten by the 
walkene (walk and welkin) .*° 

An extended and complicated use of the same technique to 
achieve complete unity of form and meaning may be illustrated 
in Passus XII 59-94: - 


Sapience, seith the boke — swelleth a mannes soule, 
And richesse ri3t so _— but if the rote be trewe; 


1° There seems also to be a play on sterlynge, the bird, reflected in foule alayed 
(with pun on fowle, foul, bird?). Observe the manner in which the puns are 
enforced by sound play: fareth, faire; both, beth; lyf, loueth, bilieue, lifte; ship, 
shepe. 

For a similar illustration see XV 300-12: pun on God’s foules (birds, fools to be 
taken care of, see IX 66); sound play in menyng, men; fode, fede fynde fonde; 
lawful, lyfholy, lyflode; bere it, borowed; bidden, abiden. 
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Ac grace is a grasse ther-of | tho greuaunces to abate. 

Ac grace ne groweth nou3te but amonges lowe. 

Pacience and pouerte _ the place is there it groweth. . . 

And thorough the gyfte of the holygoste as the gospel 
telleth.... 

Clergye and Kynde Witte cometh of siz3te and techynge, 

As the boke bereth witnesse. . . . 

Of quod scimus cometh clergye.... 

Ac grace is a gyfte of god _and of gret lowe spryngeth. ... 

And 3it is clergye to comende... . 

And namely clergye, for Crystes loue _ that of clergye is rote. 

For Moyses witnesseth that god wrote for to wisse the 
peple, 

In the olde lawe, as the lettre telleth that was the lawe of 
Tewes.... 

Ac cryste of his curteisye thorw clergye hir saued; 

For thorw carectus that Cryst wrot the Iewes knewe hem- 
seluen.... 

The clergye that there was _conforted the woman. 

Holykirke knoweth this that Cristes writyng saued; 

So clergye is conforte. ... 

As Crystes carecte conforted. ... 

as the carectes dede the iewes. 

For-thi I conseille the for Cristes sake Clergye that thow 

louye. 


The meaning of the entire passage is intimately connected with 
the complex pattern of repetitive word play. Both wisdom and 
riches 
fundamental truth established in the opening lines, the poet 
proceeds by a kind of incremental repetition to elaborate the 
pun on rote, which provides the pattern of development for 
the rest of the passage. (1) From the root of Truth comes the 
grass of grace, which helps man to use riches properly. But 
paradoxically the grass of grace grows only in the humble 
(amonges lowe) , in patience and poverty and through the gift 
of the Holy Spirit. By implication, riches are good only when 
dispended in the works of charity, for the good of one’s neighbor 
not of oneself. (2) As rich men are the curators under God 
of temporal goods, clergy and kind wit have their roots (come) 
in sight (experience) and teaching (knowledge). Grace, on the 
other hand, springs from the root of love (Christ, who is Truth) 
and is not to be apprehended by experience or knowledge. But, 
as the passage continues (72-3) , “ clergye [is] to comende . . 
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and namely clergye, for Crystes loue that of clergye is rote.” 
The lines have a two-fold meaning: clergy is worthy of honor 
for the love of Christ, the root of clergy; that particular clergy 
(namely) should be honored which performs its clerical office 
for the love of Christ, the root of clergy. Rote serves now as a 
theme for variations which develop the functions of clergy 
rooted in Christ: God wrot connects through sound the suc- 
ceeding images, lettre telleth, carectus that Cryst wrote, Crystes 
writyng saued. Finally the discussion of clergy is framed by a 
variation of the sentence which introduced the subject: 


Clergye [is] to comende . . . for Crystes loue, 
is balanced by line 94: 


For-thi I conseille the for Cristes sake Clergye that thow 
louye.'! 


An even more elaborate repetitive pattern appears in the 
episode of the Harrowing of Hell (XVIII). The four Daughters 
of God debate. Mercy (134-160) proclaims the great mystery 
of God’s grace revealed in the Redemption: 


Christ deyde and deth tholed this day aboute mydday. 
And that is the cause of this clips _ that closeth now the sonne, 
In menyng that man shal fro merkenesse be drawe, 

The while this liz3te and this leme shal Lucyfer ablende. 
For patriarkes and prophets han preched her-of often, 
That man shal man saue  thorw a maydenes helpe, 

And that was tynt thorw tre tree shal it wynne, 

And that deth doun brou3te deth shal releue. .. . 


The pattern is interrupted for a few lines, but is again picked up 
and developed to line 160. The eclipse darkening the sun is 
a sign of the death of the Son of God who will bring to light 
and make dark the light of Lucifer. Christ’s death will destroy 
death, and so forth. In the remainder of the debate, and in the 
succeeding action, the balanced pattern of identity in opposites 
is abandoned only to reappear and to be more fully developed 
in Christ’s speech to Satan, 331-401: 
For the dede that thei dede thi deceyte it made.... 


Ergo, soule shal soule quyte and synne to synne wende, 
And al that man hath mysdo. I, man, wyl amende. 


™ See for other illustrations: IX 79-91; XII 280-90. 
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Membre for membre _ bi the olde lawe I clayme it... . 
And lyf for lyf also and by that lawe I clayme it... . 
And that deth in hem fordid my deth shal releue. 


In dede, there is word play involving deed and died; synne 
catches up Mercy’s play on sun, son; amende balances mysdo 
but also in its sound reflects man, the key word of the line. 
The complex pattern continues in the same manner to line 401. 
Not only is the mystery of the Redemption suggested by the 
play on the identity of opposites, but the duplication of the 
pattern of Mercy’s speech in the speech of Christ signifies the 
manner in which God’s Mercy is made operative through the 
death of Christ. Meaning and structure are one.” 

An interesting example of the use of word play to bind 
together a dramatic sequence is to be found in Passus III. 
The word play is used here to indicate Lady Meed’s sophistry, 
her essential falseness; the play on words becomes a device of 
dramatic characterization. Conscience, before the King, makes 
the charge against her, “3owre fadre she felled thorw fals 
biheste.” (III 126) An historical allusion seems intended: 
Conscience is addressing the King (particularized for the 
moment as Edward III) .** Conscience here suggests that 
Edward II had lost his life because he had been misled by 
flatterers who had used him for their own gain (Meed). Lady 
Meed replies to this charge: 


Ac thow has famed me foule _ bifor the kynge here. 
For kulled I neuere no kynge _ ne conseilled ther-after, 
Ne dede as thow demest Ido it on the kynge. III 185-7 


Her answer involves a subtle equivocation. It is true that she 


™ See also the unifying word play pattern in the extended speech of Patience, 
XIV 105-181. 
*® See PMLA, LIV (1939), 44-52. The allusion has been prepared for by word 
play in Passus II: 
And Mede is moylere a mayden of gode 
And my3te kisse the kynge for cosyn, an she wolde. II 131-2 
The puns are clearly ironic in intention: maiden of God, otherwise maiden of 
goods, that is, possessing wealth; Cosyn, closeness of relationship, otherwise in 
the French meaning of the word as recorded by Godefroy, “cosin, dupe.” Lady 
Meed does, in fact, attempt to dupe the king. Since it is possible that the poet 
intended in Lady Meed to suggest the contemporary particularization of her, 
Alice Perrers, the mistress of Edward III, there may be a third level to the pun: 
Godefroy also records “ cosine, fille de joie.” 
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and her followers did not kill the king: her success (in the 
flatterers who represent her) rests on the king’s remaining alive. 
She plays with the literal meaning of what Conscience has said: 
“she herself did not kill the king.” His meaning she avoids. 
Still later she attempts a further piece of verbal trickery (line 
332) in partially citing in her defense the text, “ Honorem 
adquiret qui dat munera.” But Conscience demonstrates her 
sophistry: '* he declares that she is like the lady who read 
omnia probate at the bottom of her page. This pleased her as 
it might not have if she had turned the page and read the 
remainder, quod bonum est tenete. The text which Lady Meed 
partially cited is actually a condemnation of Meed: 


And if 3e seche Sapience eft fynde shal 3e that folweth, 
A ful teneful tixte to hem that taketh mede, 
And that is, animam autem aufert accipientium, & 344-6*° 


One final example of the use of word play in the structure of 
a part of the whole poem may be indicated. The General Pro- 
logue gives an effect of confusion in order, of the greatest variety 
employed to give a single effect. This tour de force is achieved 
in part by the subtle use of structural word play to bind 
together the long passage which introduces the Folk of the 
Field, 20-143. Only a suggestion of the method may be at- 
tempted here since a complete analysis would involve quoting 
almost the entire passage. The pattern may, however, be 
indicated. At the beginning of the passage verbal repetition is 
used to establish the three basic types of folk: Some putten 
hem (20 and 23), putten hem (25), somme (31 and 33): 
Verbal and ideational repetition (with verbal variation) is 
employed to establish a pattern of cross-reference: pleyed (20) , 
murthes of mynstralles (33) suggest the japers and janglers of 
35, the opposite of those who put themselves to prayer (25). 
What Paul precheth of jangelers (38) suggests by contrast the 


See Speculum, XXII (1947), 614. 

*® For other examples of the use of word play for ironic characterization see the 
confession of Avarice, V 232-9; the “ sotilling” of a lord with the meaning of 
fortitude, the cardinal virtue, so that it takes the meaning, “ exaction,” XIX 456- 
61. The king who speaks directly after the lord also plays sophistically with the 
meaning of justice in a manner reminiscent of the goliard in the Prologue 139-142, 
see Speculum, XXII (1947), 587. 
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preaching of the friars (58-9), of the pardoners (68). The 
use of repetition may be seen to pervade the whole passage. 

Going beyond the use of sustained word play in the con- 
struction of parts of the poem, we find in the figure of Christ’s 
Passion as a joust, a pattern of word play established in Passus 
XVI and recurrently developed to Passus XX. The thematic 
figure is subtly and unobtrusively prepared for by a word play 
(XVI) which seems without significance until it is taken in the 
context of what ensues: 


That one Iesus, a Justice sone most Iouke in her chambre.... 
And thanne shulde Iesus Juste there-fore bi Iuggement of 
armes. XVI 92-95 


The word play figure of the Son of Justice who will joust as the 
champion of Mercy is developed briefly in the passus. The 
infant Christ was “ of fiztyng couthe to haue y-fou3te with the 
fende ar ful tyme come.” But Piers Plowman knows the proper 
time, and instructs Christ in surgery so that he may heal him- 
self of his wounds. (100-108) A brief account of Christ’s 
mission culminates in an account of His jousting on Good 
Friday: 

[Jesus] Iusted in Ierusalem a Toye to vs alle. 

On crosse vpon Caluarye Cryst toke the bataille, 

A3eines deth and the deuel. .. . 163-165 


Will now meets Faith, who is a herald of arms seeking “a ful 
bolde bacheler,” known “ by his blasen.” (179) He next en- 
counters Hope, also described in martial terms as a spy en- 
quiring after a knight. This knight is Christ, prefigured as the 
Samaritan whom Will next meets. The Samaritan is going “ to 
a Iustes in Iherusalem.” (XVII 51). The image, however, is 
not fully developed until Passus XVIII 10-92; the references 
in XVI and XVII have been preparatory. In XVIII one like 
the Samaritan and Piers Plowman comes, on the back of an ass, 
to be knighted in Jerusalem. He is heralded by Faith, who ex- 
plains that he will joust in Piers’ arms against the fiend, false and 
death. He jousts on the cross and is struck through the heart 
by Longeus, the “ blind bacheler.”” But Christ’s blood, “‘ spronge 
down by the spere and wnspered the kni3tes eyen.” (86) 
Longeus, the “ champioun chiualer” of the Jews (99), kneels 
in defeat and begs mercy. The Harrowing of Hell ensues. In 
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XIX, the beginning of Dobest, the word image of the iust 
recurs: 
I fel eftsones a-slepe and sodeynley me mette 


That Piers the Plowman was paynted al blody... . 
‘Is this Iesus the Iuster?’ XIX 5-10 


Finally, the word play reappears in Passus XX in the descrip- 
tion of Couetise, a follower of Anti-Christ. Couetise “ Iugged 
til a Iustice and Iusted in his ere.” (XX 133) The line has 
magnificently ironic force through the cumulation of the pre- 
ceding passus, the context of the developed word play image 
on just and joust. This final word play serves to frame the 
whole development in connection with the introductory pun 
in XVI 92-5. 

Word play, finally, is used to give coherence to the whole 
poem. In studying the structure of Piers Plowman, one is struck 
by the manner in which themes set in the General Prologue are 
repeated and developed in the course of the poem.’* To miss 
this is to miss the unity of the poem (in the three texts). The 
image of the castle of Truth (with its opposite the dungeon of 
Hell) is developed by Holy Church in Passus I to include the 
image of the besieged Castle of the flesh (Caro); the basic 
image is developed by Piers Plowman in Passus V; by Wit in 
Passus IX; it is referred to by Clergy, XIII 119 ff.; the image is 
transformed in the last Passus to the figure of the Barn of 
Christendom. We may (incompletely) trace the bidders and 
beggars of the Prologue in passages beginning VI 123, 150; 
VII 66; XIV 160; XV 199. The pilgrims and palmers reappear 
in IV 126; V 57, 106, 523; VI 66; XI 224; XII 40; XIIT 29, 178, 
182, 216; XX 378. This thematic repetition, which may be 
illustrated for all the folk of the field, is the same as that 
used in the development of the jousting image. It is the funda- 
mental method of developing the symbolic value of the verbal 
ambiguities (puns, multiple meanings) of the General Pro- 
logue. It is the basic method of achieving structural coherence 
for the entire poem: since the complex verbal symbolism of the 
Prologue is unfolded and explained in the development of the 
narrative, the whole may be seen to be unified structurally by 
the puns and word play of the Prologue. 


‘® See N. Coghill, The Pardon of Piers Plowman (1945), 32-37. 


2 
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The most striking illustration of the method is in the extra- 
ordinary development of what seems to be the first of the many 
puns in the poem, Prologue 14, “I seigh a toure on a toft 
trielich ymaked.” Trielich sustains three meanings: excellently 
(Fr. trier) ; truely (the tower of Truth); triune (the Truth is 
in the Trinity). The word play here established is fully de- 
veloped in the theme of Holy Church’s sermon to Will, Passus 
I, which is held together by a word pattern based on the same 
play with three. Holy Church has a triple theme: Truth (that 
is, God) , the Tower (Heaven), its treasure (the love of Truth) : 


‘The toure vp the toft,’ quod she ‘ Treuthe is there-inne. ... 
And therefore [God] hy3te the erthe — to helpe 30w vchone 
Of wollen, of lynnen of lyflode at nede, 

In mesurable manere to make 30w at ese. I 12-19 


To achieve the tower of Truth, one must use the treasure of this 
world in truth for God’s Glory. The actual word “ tresore ” 
is introduced by Will; he asks concerning money to whom 
“that tresore appendeth?” (44) From this point repetitive 
play with the triple theme of Truth, Tower, Treasure, sets the 
pattern for Holy Church’s instruction: 


For ri3tful reson _ shulde rewle 3ow alle, 
And kynde witte be wardeyne 30wre welthe to kepe, 
And tutour of 30ure tresore _ and take it 30w at nede. 54-6 


The image here is that of the Tower of the flesh; the word, 
tower, is picked up in tutour (A-text tour). 

The opposite of the Tower of Truth is the dungeon of Hell; 
in Holy Church’s explanation of the dungeon, the pattern of 
the triple theme is retained: the tower of Truth is balanced 
by castel of care (61); Truth by falshed (64); the treasure of 
Truth by the treasure of False. As one must trust to God to 
achieve the treasure of truth, conversely one who trusts to false 
treasure is soon betrayed. (70) Will, mistakenly thinking all 
treasure is false, declares, “Teche me to no tresore.” Holy 
Church explains that treasure has, in addition, a spiritual mean- 
ing: it is the love of Truth (God): 


‘Whan alle tresores aren tried, quod she ‘ trewthe is the best; 
I do it on deus caritas to deme the sothe; 
It is as dereworth a drewery as dere god hymseluen 
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Here is introduced the theme of Love as identical with God and 
thus with Truth. Love is the treasure of Truth, a proposition 
developed from the theme, deus caritas, with the verbal con- 
nection between treasure and love made in the phrase, dere- 
worth as dere god, a play on dear God and dear good, that is, 
treasure. The consequent exposition contains frequent repeti- 
tion of the basic play on three. As rightful reason, an aspect 
of Truth, is to rule mankind in the use of treasure (54-6), so 
kings and knights should “ kepe ” Truth according to reason; 
they should take transgressors “ til treuthe had ytermined her 
trespas,’ and hold with those “that wolden al trewthe,’ nor 
abandon them “ for loue ne for lacchyng of syluer.” (94-101) 
David made knights “and did hem swere on here swerde to 
serue trewth euere.” (103) Christ in heaven taught the angels 
“bi the Trinitee treuthe to knowe.” (109) In contrast to 
Christ and his angels are Lucifer and the devils. As these are 
punished, so will the followers of Truth be rewarded, “ Ther 
treuthe is in Trinitee and troneth hem alle.” Holy Church 
pauses to sum up: 


Whan alle tresores arne ytried _ treuthe is the beste. . 
Lereth it this lewede men for lettred men it knowen, 
That treuthe is tresore the triest on erthe. 133-5 


(The play on the syllable tre should be noted; its significance 
will be discussed below) . 

Will now asks for further instruction in Truth. Holy Church’s 
reply is to elaborate the image of love as the treasure of truth: 
“To louye thi lorde leuer than thi-selue . . . this I trowe be 
treuthe.” (141-3) Truth tells that “ loue is triacle of heuene ”’; 
it is also found in the human heart (163) ..7 Those who are 
wardens of God’s treasure on earth, the rich and powerful and 
the priests to whom has been entrusted spiritual treasure, these 
must govern their tresure in love, the treasure of truth. To 


The passage, 140-163, itself presents an elaborate pattern of word play: 
Repetition of kynde knowing in herte frames the passage as does the play in 140 
on kenneth (is born, knows) and in 162 on herte, there is the heuede (source, 
hei3 welle, and head). There is a pun on triacle as a sweet spice (species, spice). 
Word play in synne, sene; loue, liste, leueth. The latter play leads in turn to 
establishing the image of loue as the plente of pees (plant and plenty). 
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covet worldly goods “ is no treuthe of the trinitee but treccherye 
of helle.” (i196) Again Holy Church summarizes: ** 

For-thi I sey as I seide _ ere by the textis, 

Whan alle tresores ben ytryed _ treuthe is the beste. 

Now haue I tolde the what treuthe is that no tresore is 

bettere, 
I may no longer lenge the with now loke the owre lorde! 
204-7 


The basic theme of Holy Church’s lesson has been the 
treuthe of the Trinitee. Implicit in the themal statement is a 
play on the syllable tre (three). This word play is developed 
and elaborated in the course of the passus; for example, tried 
(85), troneth (131), triest (135), triacle (146). Triest repre- 
sents the same pun as that in Prologue 14. T'riacle plays not 
only on the meaning of the word (see above note 17), but on 
its first syllable, which would seem also to be true of tresore, 
tried. Correlated with this word play is another, as we have 
seen, of directly opposite signification, false treasure, “ That 
trusten on [False’s| tresore bitrayeth he sonnest.” (70) We 
may follow this two-sided play on three through the course of 
the poem; first a play on false treasure in III 123: 


Truste of hire [Lady Meed’s] tresore trieth ful manye. 
Both sides are found in Passus VII: 


(1) 
Thise foure the fadre of heuene made to thise folde in comune; 
Thise ben treuthes tresores _trewe folke to helpe. 53-4 
(2) 
Ac to trust to thise triennales — trewly me thinketh, 
Is not so syker for the soule — certis, as is Dowel. 
For-thi I rede 30w, renkes _ that riche ben on this erthe, 
Vppon trust of 30wre tresoure  triennales to haue. 
Be 3e neuere the balder — to breke the ten hestes. 179-183 


1° The return of the theme, truth the treasure, is clear in its repetition. The 
passage which effects the return presents a complicated pattern of word play: 
in 180 good, god, godelich; 184, faith faite; 185, ded, dedes. The simile of Malkin’s 
maidenhead for which she had no credit since no man desired it (see Cassidy, 
MLN, LXIII (1948), 52-3) suggests the idea of priests who have no credit for 
their chastity since they are without charity; there is a subsequent pattern of 
repetition built on this base. In treuthe of the trinitee (196) we come back to 
the themal restatement to the accompaniment of word play: dele repeated 197, 
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The ideational relation between Truth and the Trinity under- 
lies the somewhat obscure definitions in IX of the three states 
of perfection, Dowel, Dobet, Dobest. In the first definition 
(94-97) Dobest is defined as not “ spilling ” speech. The reason 
for this appears only if we recall the Truth of the Trinity. 
Dobest speaks truth, not falsehood, “ spilled speech.” More- 
over, truth-speaking Dobest, as we discover, IX 204, “ springs 
from Dowel and Dobet ”: in this relationship is mirrored the 
Trinity with its triune truth. The final definition in which the 
three states are shown to mirror the Trinity is developed from 
the image of true marriage, which also reflects the mystery of 
the Trinity: 


Trewe wedded libbing folk in this worlde is Dowel. . . . 

And thus was wedlock ywrou3t with a mene persone; 

First bi the faderes wille and the frendes conseille, 

And sytthenes bi assent of hem-self _ as thei two my3te acorde, 

And thus is wedloke ywrou3t and god hym-self it made 
107-116 


As the virgin-martyrs come from true wedded couples, so does 
Dobest spring from Dowel and Dobet of which it is a combina- 
tion. As marriage mirrors the Trinity, so the three states of 
perfection also mirror the Trinity: from Father and Son pro- 
ceeds the Holy Ghost; from Dowel and Dobet proceeds Dobest; 
yet the three persons are one God as the three states are one 
life of perfection. 

The play upon the truth of the Trinity reappears at the end 
of Passus XII, 284-291: 


Ac trewth that trespassed neuere... . 

Ne wolde neure trewe god _ but treuth were allowed; 

And where it worth or worth nou3t _ the bileue is grete of 
treuth, 

And an hope hangyng ther-inne’ to haue a mede for his 
treuthe. 


For Deus dicitur quasi dans vitam eternam suis, hoc 
est, fidelibus; et alibi; 
si ambulavero in medio umbre mortis, etc. 


199; latter (197), lateth (200), lenger lenge (207); lokke of lowe (200), Loue 
leche of lyf (202), loke the owre lorde (207), the suggestion for this last word 
pattern coming perhaps from line 165, loked on us with loue. 
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The glose graunteth vpon that vers a gret mede to treuthe, 
And witt and wisdome . .. was somme tyme tresore, 
To kepe with a comune. ... 


The word play is like that in IIT 288-292: 


Shal na more Mede be maistre, as she is nouthe. . . 
And who-so trespasseth  ayein treuthe.... 
Leute shal don hym lawe. . 


The triumph of loyalty is heralded both in III and XII with the 
verbal play on three. There is more than superficial structural 
binding involved. According to the Athanasian creed, belief 
in the Trinity is the basis of the Catholic faith: the truth of 
the trinity gives true treasure to the loyal believer in Truth. 

The treasure of Truth is Charity as Holy Church explains in 
developing the theme deus caritas (I 86 ff.) This same message 
is the burden of Will’s vision of the Tree of Charity which Piers 
guards (XVI). Will’s introduction to the tree is accompanied 
by the familiar play on three; XVI 3-63: 


‘Ac 3et I am in a were’ what charite is to mene.’ 

‘It is a ful trye tree, quod he _ trewly to telle.... 

Pacience hatte the pure tre and pore symple of herte, 

And so, thorw god and thorw good men groweth the frute 
Charite.... 

And |Piers| bad me toten on the tree on toppe and on rote. 

With thre pyles was it vnder-pizte. .. . 

Ac I [Will] have thou3tes a threve _ of this thre piles. ... 

For alle ar thei aliche longe. .. . 

And to my mynde, as me thinketh —_ on o more thei growed. ... 

‘That is soth, seide Pieres. .. . 

And I haue tolde the what hizte the tree the Trinite it 
meneth.’ 


In the description of the tree fruits are mentioned (68-72): 
matrimony, continence and maidenhood. We have already seen 
marriage used as a symbol both of the Trinity and of the three 
states of perfection: from true wedded folk spring the virgin 
martyrs (IX 107-16). The same symbolism is involved in the 
fruits of the Tree of the Trinity. The figurative connection 
between the Trinity and marriage is further developed in 
Passus XVI 201-224: 
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And there [God] hym lyked and loued _ in thre persones hym 

shewed. : 
And that it may be so and soth manhode it sheweth, 

Wedloke and widwehode with virgynyte ynempned, 

In toknynge of the Trinite was taken oute of o man. 

Adam owre aller fader Eue was of hym-selue, 

And the issue that thei hadde it was of hem bothe, 

And either is otheres Ioye in thre sondry persones, 

And in heuene and here one syngulere name; 

And thus is mankynde or manhede _ of matrimoigne yspronge, 

And bitokeneth the Trinite and trewe bileue... . 

Thus in thre persones _ is perfitliche manhede, 

That is, man and his make and moillere her children, 

And is nou3t but gendre of o generacioun — bifor Iesu Cryst 
in heuene.... 


Later in Passus XVI Faith searching for Charity affirms the 
belief in the Trinity, the first article of faith. Finally, in XVII, 
the Samaritan (Charity) explains the Trinity to Will in the 
developed similes of the fist, the candle, flint (131-256). The 
Samaritan’s teaching represents the expository climax of the 
poem toward which the series of word plays on three have been 
leading. Similarly in Passus XVII the converse word play on tre 
and False is brought to a climax in the explicit development 
of the three evils that beset mankind; XVII 315-342: 

Thre thinges there ben _ that doth a man by strengthe 

Forto fleen his owne hous... . 

Thise thre that I telle of | ben thus to vnderstonde; 

The wyf is owre wikked flesshe. . . . 

The reyne that reyneth _ there we reste sholde, 

Ben siknesses and sorwes. .. . 

Ac the smoke and smolder that smyt in owre eyghen, 

That is coueityse and vnkyndenesse — that quencheth goddes 

mercy. 


The progression of evil conversely pictures the progression of 
good: the entire pattern, here illustrated, is made complete. 
Through the course of the long poem Will falls asleep, wakes 
and falls asleep again many times. The pattern of this activity 
is clearly of considerable importance in achieving unity of 
structure. It is significant that in these passages of transition, 
the poet has made considerable use of word play. The effect 
is to give unity of pattern to the most obvious repetitive event 
in the poem. The use of word play with its deliberate ambiguity 
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in the levels of meaning sets precisely the right tone for the 
transition from waking to dream allegory. Perhaps even more 
significant is the poet’s handling of Will in those waking states 
which provide the framework for his dreams. Apart from the 
unity of pattern achieved through the use of word play, the 
poet has concentrated on details of Will’s appearance and sur- 
roundings in such a manner as to make them constants upon 
which variations are played. These constants are fixed in the 
opening description of Will where attention is directed to five 
details: (1) the time and season of the year; (2) the surround- 
ings of Will’s resting place; (3) sounds; (4) his costume; (5) 
his wandering, his weariness or other references to his state of 
mind. In what follows, the “ waking-sleeping ” framework will 
be reviewed to illustrate (a) the consistent use of word play 
in making the transitions from waking to sleeping (and the 
reverse) ; (b) the carefully planned use of the five basic decrip- 
tive details in Will’s waking states. (For convenience marginal 
numbers will be used to refer to the five details as they are 
listed above: comment will be made only where the variation 
is such as to warrant it). 


In a somer seson whan softe was the sonne, (1) 
I shope me in shroudes_ as I a shepe were, 
In habite as an heremite  vnholy of workes, (4&5) 
Went wyde in this world _wondres to here 
Ac on a May mornynge’ on Maluerne hulles... . (1&2) 
Me byfel a ferly of fairy me thou3te; 
I was wery forwandred and went me to reste (5) 
vnder a brode banke _ bi a bornes side, (2) 
And as I lay and lened and loked in the wateres, 
I slombred in a slepyng __ it sweywed so merye. (3) 

Thanne gan I to meten’ a merueilouse swewene. . . 

Pro. 1-11 


Apart from the details of setting, transitional word play is employed 
in sweyued—sweuene. The Prologue ends with the sound (3) of 
London street cries. Will awakes from his slumber at the beginning 
of Passus V as the King goes to Church (to the sound of church 
bells or the sound of singing?) : 


The kyng and his kni3tes__to the kirke wente (2&3) 

To here matynes of the day __ and the masse after. (1&3) 

Thanne waked I of my wynkynge and wo was with-alle, 
(5) 


That I ne hadde sleped sadder and yseiz3en more. 
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Ac ere I hadde faren a fourlonge _feyntise me hente, (5) 

That I ne my3te ferther a-foot for defaute of slepynge; 

And sat softly adown and seide my bileue, 

And so I babeled on my bedes _ thei brou3te me a-slepe. (3) 
1-8 


What next awakens Will is the sownd of the quarrel between Piers 
and the priest; the awakening is accompanied by a play on meteles, 
dream, meat-less, dream-less, along with the basic descriptive 
details: 


And I thorw here wordes a-woke and waited aboute, (3) 

And seighe the sonne in the south _ sitte that tyme, (1) 

Metelees and moneless on Maluerne hulles, (2&5) 

Musyng on this meteles; and my waye ich 3ede. (5) 

Many tyme this meteles hath maked me to studye 
Of that I seigh slepying _ if it so be my3te, 
And also for Peres the plowman ful pensyf in herte... (5) 
VII 139-145 

Will remains pensively awake for the remainder of the Passus 
and the beginning of Passus VIII. The time (1), the place (2), 
sound (3), Will’s costume (4) are all marked. His puzzlement 
of mind (5) is indicated in his meeting with the two friars, “I 
haue no kynde knowyng . . . to conceyue alle 30wre wordes.” 
Simple sound play accompanies his slumbering (lynde-launde, 
murthe-mouthes, 65-67) : 


Thus yrobed in russet I romed aboute (4&5) 


Al a somer sesoun for to seke Dowel... . (1) 
VIII 1-2 
And thus I went wide-where walkyng myne one, (5) 
By a wilde wildernesse and bi a wode-syde. (2) 
Blisse of tho briddes abyde me made, (3) 
And vnder alynde vpon alaunde  lened 1 a stounde, (2) 
To lythe the layes the louely foules made. (3) 


Murthe of her mouthes made me there to slepe. .. . 
VIII 62-69 


He is next awakened, Passus XI, by Scripture’s scornful words (3). 
Apart from the awakening by sound, attention may be directed 
to the echo of V 3 in XI 4 (wynkynge) and of VIII 68 in XI 5 
(merueillous meteles mette). Reference is made to Will’s wrathful 
mood in line four (5). In Passus XIII after Will awakens he goes 
for a long time as a “ mendicant.” Word play is worked into the 
entire passage which deals with his waking thoughts: 


And I awaked there-with  witles nerehand, (5) 
And as a freke that fre were forth gan I walke 

In manere of a mendynaunt many a 3ere after, (1&5) 
And of this metyng many tyme’ moche thou3t I hadde. ... 


And how that Elde manaced me my3t we euere meten.... 
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And how that lewed men ben ladde but owre lorde hem helpe 

Thorugh unkonnynge curatoures to incurable peynes... . 

Of Kynde and of his connynge and how curteise he is to bestes, 

And how louynge he is to bestes. .. . 

Leueth he no lyf — lasse ne more... . 

And sitthen how Ymaginatif seyde via iustus saluabitur.® 

XIII 1-19 

Hawkin’s wailing awakens Will at the end of Passus XIV. The 
beginning of Passus XV suggests Will’s frame of mind in describing 
his attitude toward the powerful: he is taken as a fool (compare 
XIII 1). He is rocked to sleep by Reason, XV 11 (to the sound 
of a lullaby?). As the Samaritan gallops away, XVII 349-50, Will 
awakes (through the sound of the hooves?) : 


Wolleward and wete-shoed went I forth after, (4&5) 
As a reccheles renke that of no wo reccheth, (5) 
And 3ede forth lyke a lorel al my lyf-tyme, (1) 
Tyl I wex wery of the worlde and wylned eft to slepe, 

And lened me to a lenten and longe tyme I slepte. (1) 


XVII 1-5 
Line 4 echoes XV 5 (lorel), 5 echoes VIII 65 (lened); lenten 
plays on lend and Lent. In XIX 1-5 Will awakes, dresses himself 
dearly and prepares to go to church. The sound of the mass puts 
him to sleep (cp. V 1-2). The state of Will’s mind in his next 
awakening, XX 1-5, echoes that in VII, XI, XVIII. Mette in 
line four (met) is a play on mette (dream), XIX 478: 


Thanne asI went by the way whan I was thus awaked, (5) 


Heuy-chered I 3ede and elynge in herte; (5) 

I ne wiste where to ete ne at what place. (2) 

And it neighed nyeghe the none and with Nede I mette. (1) 
XX 1-4 


Will’s final awakening, the last line of the poem, occurs to the 
sound of Conscience praying: 


And sitthe he gradde after grace _ til I gan awake. XX 384 


Finally, and of most central importance, the dreamer, Will, 
may be shown to represent a play on words. Will may, of 
course, be the name of the poet himself, but the name would 
seem to have significance of greater import for the poem than 
this. Will is seeking to know God. It is possible for man to 
know God because man has been made in God’s image, pos- 
sessing three faculties, intellect, memory and will. Through 
these faculties man apprehends.* It is curious that Will in his 


*® See Skeat, II, 189 for the play on viz. 
7° See for example, “ Appendix ad Hugonis Opera Dogmatica,” in Migne, PL, 
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search encounters both memory and intellect but not will. The 
reason is actually very simple: Will is the will. This play on 
words explains why Holy Church at the beginning of the poem 
instructs Will in the fundamentals of faith: such instruction is 
necessary to the untutored will. More obviously it explains the 
impatience and contentiousness of Will in arguing with the two 
friars (VIII) , and with Dame Scripture. To her correct teach- 
ing on salvation he answers: 


Contra ... that can I repreue, 
And preue it bi Peter and bi Poule bothe. X 345-6 


Wrongheaded wilfulness could not be better illustrated than in 
the attempt to answer Scripture by Scripture. 
The wilfulness of Will is further indicated by Will’s reaction 
when Scripture ‘ scorns * him: 
Tho wepte I for wo and wratth of her speche, 
And in a wynknyg wratth wex I aslepe. XI 3-4 


It is at this point that Will is led into the land of longing since 
man’s will, disobedient to the word of God, is misled into long- 
ing for the goods of the world.’ The matter is put beyond 
reasonable doubt by the word play which accompanies the 
description of Will’s fall: 
‘And in this myroure thow [Will] my3te se myrthes ful 
manye, 
That leden the wil to lykynge al thi lyf tyme.’ 
The secounde seide the same ‘I shal suwe thi wille.... 
‘The freke that folwed my wille [Fortune]  failled neuere 
blisse! XI 19-25 
Age and Holiness bemoan Will’s fall, XI 43-4: 


‘Alas, eye!’ quod Elde and Holynesse bothe, 
‘That witte shal torne to wrecchednesse for wille to haue 
his lykynge. 


b 


177, col. 794: “ Vultus Patris est potentia; Filii, sapientia; Spiritus sancti, benignitas. 
Lumen vultus est memoria, intellectus, voluntas. . . . Sed quia ad vultum videndum 
accedere non possumus, habemus lumen, id est imaginem et similitudinem. Per 
imaginem ipsum apprehendimus, id est per memoriam, intellectum, et voluntatem.” 
See the extended discussion in Lombard, PL, 192, 530-1. 

*1 See Augustine, “ Enarrationes in Psalmos,” Opera Omnia, IV (Gaume Fratres, 
1835-6): “‘ Velle proprium habere est humanae infirmitatis.” (266a) “ Magna 
et usitata in hominibus perversitas est, ut cum debeant ipsi vivere secundum 
voluntatem Dei, Deum velint vivere secumdum voluntatem suam.” (602 d) 
“voluntatem propriam facit, quisquis a Deo non docetur.” (2276 b) 
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Will’s name is clearly played upon. Finally, play on Will, the 
dreamer, and will, the faculty, may be illustrated in the episode 
of the Confessions of the Sins. Will figures in his own visions, 
and in this episode he is pictured as moved by Repentance, pre- 
liminary to the confessions: 

Thanne ran Repentance and reherced his teme, 

And gert Wille to wepe water with his eyen. V 61-2 
The will of man is turned to God through repentance: here 
Will is almost completely to be equated with the faculty of 
will. 

Moreover, the central character in Will’s vision, Piers the 
Plowman, is created from the allegorical or mystical play on 
the word, Peter. This is made clear, without any need for 
elaborate explanation, in Passus XV: 

There-fore by coloure ne by clergye knowe shaltow Hym 

neuere, 

Noyther thorw wordes ne werkes but thorw wille one. 


And that knoweth no clerke _ ne creature in erthe, 
But Piers the Plowman Petrus, id est, Christus. XV 203-6 


The full symbolic meaning of Piers the Plowman is involved in 
this allegorical play on words. The central position given to will 
in the passage is also significant since the poem is concerned 
with Will’s search for the meaning of Piers Plowman. At the 
heart of the great poem, its unifying principle, is a play on 
words: God may be known only through Will, that is, the will, 
instructed by Piers, Petrus, id est, Christus. 


State University of New York 


*° This equation of Will with will would explain the B-text reading of V 182-7: 
“Now repent the Wrath,’ quod Repentaunce and reherce thow neure 
Conseille that thow cnowest bi contenaunce ne bi ri3te; 

And drynke nou3te ouer delicatly ne to depe noyther, 

That thi wille bi cause ther-of to wrath my3te torne. 

Esto sobrius, he seyde and assoiled me after, 

And bad me wilne to wepe my wikkednesse to amende. V182-7 
The will is the instrument of wrath; Will is himself a wrathful man by the evidence 
of the poem and has earlier in the passus been moved by Repentance. Probably 
these facts with the appearance of thi wille (185) suggested to the poet the word- 
play transition to the dreamer, Will: thi wille—me wilne. Compare XV 44. 
In the C revision, the word play is carefully removed, and the whole passage 
turned directly toward Wrath. Comparison of the two passages suggests revision 
in C, not textual corruption in B. The C version is the more satisfactory one; 
the B-text is the more revealing of the poet’s identification of Will with will. 
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THE NATURE OF DR. JOHNSON’S RATIONALISM 
By J. H. Hacstrum 


In From Classic to Romantic W. J. Bate has presented 
Samuel Johnson as “a Christian and a very English Socrates,” 
classical rather than neo-classical in his dedication to human- 
istic and ethical rationalism and in his conception that art 
should be a revelation of general nature. Such an analysis, 
valuable though it is in emphasizing the dignity of Johnson’s 
critical thought and sound though it is in preceiving the basic 
assumptions upon which the Johnsonian system rests, should 
not be allowed to stand without important qualification.’ It 
is the purpose of this paper to describe briefly that which is 
traditionally rationalistic and humanistic in Johnson’s concep- 
tion of reason and then more fully to discuss the vitally 
significant empirical strains in his criticism, to clarify the 
hitherto unnoticed but, I think, perfectly clear relationship in 
him between the empirical and rational faculties, and finally 
to call attention to his perception that the reason was not only 
a restraining, normalizing force but was instinct with positive 
energy of its own. This acute awareness and the corollary one 
that literature is an expression of all the faculties of the mind 
energized and active enabled Johnson to transcend that dry 
and almost mathematical rationalism with which he has some- 
times been accused of being tainted and to over-leap those 
boundaries which neo-classicism at its most rigid had fixed 
between the separate faculties of the mind. 


1 


Bate comments properly that Johnson’s conception of the 
nature of rational insight “ is not easy to define with precision.” 
The basis of that difficulty (and what student of Johnson has 
not been vexed by it!) perhaps lies in the fact that his use of 
the word reason, although extensive and forcible, does not seem 


1See Bate, pp. 59ff. Bate is aware of empirical and even anti-rationalist elements 
in Johnson’s criticism, but he makes nothing of them. He says, in passing, that 
Johnson “ certainly preferred an accurate presentation of empirical or particularized 
nature to a completely lifeless idealization” (p. 64). See also pp. 74 and 79. 
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to have rested upon a satisfactory abstract conception of the 
term. In Idler no. 24 (1758) he rejected a currently popular 
definition of the soul on the grounds that “ it supposes what 
cannot be proved, that the nature of mind is properly defined,” 
and eight years earlier, in Rambler no. 41, he averred that no 
accurate answer can be given to the question of how reason 
differs from instinct because “ we do not know in what either 
reason or instinct consists.” Nevertheless, the following con- 
clusions (here stated in the briefest summary) can be drawn 
with confidence from a fairly thorough examination of all the 
important passages of both moral and literary criticism in which 
Johnson invokes reason and bases his argument upon it. 


1. Reason and universal truth. When, in the Life of Cowley, 
Johnson says that “ truth, indeed, is always truth, and reason is 
always reason; they have an intrinsick and unalterable value, and 
constitute that intellectual gold which defies destruction,” he refers 
to the following universals which should always, in some way or 
other, be expressed by the poet and critic: (a) moral and religious 
truth and (b) the immutable order of nature and the unalterable 
mind of man. 


(a) Since “he who thinks rationally thinks morally,” reason, 
assisted by Christian revelation, will lead man to “ those 
general and transcendental truths ” which for Johnson were 
expressed in humanistic and Christian ethics. The writer, 
who must also be guided by this ethical insight, should 
“ consider right and wrong in their abstracted and invariable 
state’ and should not be a promiscuous recorder of things 
as they are. He ought rather to “ distinguish those parts 
of nature, which are most proper for imitation ” and exhibit 
“the most perfect idea of virtue, the highest and purest 
that humanity can reach.” The highest literature thus 
becomes the result of a selective imitation, guided by 
ethical perceptions, of an ideal moral reality. In this 
important respect Johnson’s position must be sharply dis- 
tinguished from all literary naturalism and from all imita- 
tions of reality guided exclusively by aesthetic con- 
siderations. 

(b) Johnson often uses fidelity to the order of nature and to 

the unalterable mind of man as a test of literary value: 

literature must conform to the “settled and unalterable 
nature of things,” to “ the order of nature and the operations 
of the intellect,” to “ the nature of things and the structure 
of the human mind ”; it must be “ adequate to our faculties 
and agreeable to nature.” When followed, these principles 
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have a two-fold effect upon literature: it attains permanent 
significance and avoids the temporary, the local, the super- 
ficial, and the accidental; it also represents reality and 
avoids the chimerical, the fantastic, the hypothetical, and 
that which is only the arbitrary prescription of authority 
and tradition. 

To follow nature, in Johnson’s view, is to represent in 
art observable reality. “ What is commonly called nature 
by the critics,” he says in the discussion of epitaphs which 
concludes the Life of Pope, is “a just representation of 
things really existing, and actions really performed.” ° 


2. The operations of reason considered as a faculty of the mind. 
It is possible to distinguish five separate but closely related 
functions of reason, the human faculty, in Johnson’s discussion of 
literature: 

(a) As that quality in man which understands and appropriates, 
to the practical purposes of life, general truth and reality, 
reason watches scrupulously the data of the senses and 
the combinations of the imagination (which creates fictions 
and adorns nature) to make certain that they resemble 
order of reality discussed under 1(a) and (b). It con- 
tinually forces the mind back upon nature and life. 


(b) Reason, as a dividing, partitioning faculty, may be relied 
upon to “ disentangle complications and investigate causes,” 
to “divide the object into its parts, or mark the inter- 
mediate gradations from the first agent to the last con- 
sequence.” Its function is directly antithetical to that of the 
imagination which unites disparate data into new combin- 
nations of imagery and which is accompanied by wonder, 
a “pause of reason, a sudden cessation of the mental 
progress.” 

(c) But the reason is also a concatenating and synthesizing 
faculty, which establishes order, provides transitions, and 
properly arranges the disposition of materials—a mental 
architect which in philosophy constructs systems and in 
poetry creates plot, form, and structure. 


(d) Reason as a moderating force opposes excess and ecstasy, 
perceives the ethical and the aesthetic mean, and resists 
all tendencies to disproportion, lack of symmetry, inappro- 
priateness of language and ornament. 


* Citations from Johnson come from the nine-volume edition of his Works 
(Oxford, 1825) and appear in part 1(a) of the schematization in the following 
order: Life of Cowley (Works, 7.51), Rasselas (1.222), Rambler no. 4 (2.18, 19-20). 
Part 1(b): Rambler no. 140 (3.163), Rambler no. 156 (3.239-40), Rambler 
no. 92 (1.220-1), Life of Pope (8.348). 
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(e) Reason is an abstracting and generalizing power, of moral 
importance in detaching the mind from the insistent claims 
of sense and habit and of aesthetic importance in guiding 
the writer to select general and therefore more permanent 
reality. It operates not only as an intuitive and sudden 
perception of general truth but also as the slower inductive 
process of generalizing from specific data. 


Because the ideas that appear in the foregoing schematization 
of the elements in Johnson’s rationalism have their roots in the 
entire intellectual legacy of Western Europe and had passed 
current in the Republic of Letters for generations, any attempt 
to determine their specific source would, of course, be futile. 
They themselves, however, are the very bones and sinews of the 
Johnsonian system of criticism. And yet, as the remaining 
sections of this paper will attempt to show, they bear no more 
resemblance to his total conception of the mind that creates 
literature than does a skeleton to a man of living flesh. 


Q 


All of the rational processes outlined in the preceding section 
point to an antecedent operation of the mind—the appropri- 
ation of nature and life through the senses and the empirical 
collection of materials upon which the reason can operate in 
the functions mentioned above. The mind obviously cannot 
watch, divide, combine, moderate, or generalize in vacuo. 
“ Judgment,” said Johnson in the Life of Pope, “ is forced upon 
us by experience.” The reason (no less than the picture-making 
faculty of the mind, the imagination) depends upon raw 
material from the world outside, and what Johnson once said 
about the imagination is equally applicable to the reason. On 
his tour with Boswell (19 September 1773) he expressed the 
opinion that the poetry of St. Kilda must be very poor because 
the locality was barren of images and therefore starved the 
poet’s fancy. To Boswell’s objection that even what material 


8 For 2(a) see the passages cited under “Truth” in Joseph E. Brown, The 
Critical Opinions of Samuel Johnson (1926), pp. 250-3. For 2(b) see Rambler 
no. 187 (Works, 3.147-8). For 2(c) see Rambler no. 151 (3.217), Rambler 
no. 158 (3.249-50), Rambler no. 189 (3.157-62), Life of Milton (7.139), and 
Adventurer no. 95 (4.81). For 2(d) see Rambler no. 38 (2.185-6), Rambler 
no. 129 (3.113), Rambler no. 122 (3.28), and The Fountains (9.181, 183, 190). 
For 2(e) see Rambler no. 208 (3.462) and Idler no. 59 (4.324). 
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there was could be combined into poetry by “ a poetical genius,” 
Johnson replied: 


“ But, sir, a man cannot make fire but in proportion as he has 
wood. He cannot coin guineas but in proportion as he has gold.” 


Because Johnson is deeply concerned with the experience of 

life and the empirical search antecedent to the operations of 
reason, he cannot be denominated, without important qualifi- 
cation, a rationalist. In the Dictionary he defined a rationalist 
as “one who proceeds in his disquisitions and practice wholly 
upon reason,” and the happy similes from Bacon which he used 
to illustrate its meaning make it clear that Johnson, like Bacon, 
was in no way satisfied with an exclusive reliance upon the 
rational faculty. 
He often used this comparison, the empirical philosophers are 
like to pismires; they only lay up and use their store; the rationalists 
are like to spiders; they spin all out of their bowels: but give me 
the philosopher, who, like the bee, hath a middle faculty, gathering 
from abroad, but digesting that which is gathered by his own 
virtue. 


Bacon’s little fable of the bee leaves room for the rational 
faculty, since the mind must, by its own power, digest at home 
the materials presented to it. But before everything else it 
must gather from abroad through empirical observation and 
search. 

Johnson not only accepted this Baconian conception of the 
mind—empirical observation followed by rationalistic “ diges- 
tion ’—as an epistemological truth, but he made it fundamental 
to his conception of the mental preparation of the poet for his 
task. One of the most striking facts about Johnson’s oft- 
repeated “ character ” of the poet is the prominence he gives to 
the empirical faculty. Although he often recommends, as he 
does in Rambler no. 154, the humanistic labor of possessing 
the “ intellectual treasures which the diligence of former ages 
has accumulated ” and complains that “ the mental disease of 
the present generation is impatience of study, contempt of the 
masters of ancient wisdom,” the noteworthy fact about Johnson 
is that he reveals impatience with an exclusive reliance upon 
this somewhat academic and bookish knowledge of the great 
traditions and insists repeatedly that the mind of the poet be 


3 
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stocked with fresh, immediate observations of nature and men. 
Baconian philosophy and Lockean psychology provided him 
with a new touchstone for determining the excellence of literary 
imitation: has the poet, like the natural philosopher, collected 
accurate and extensive data? has he exercised the empirical 
faculty in gathering from abroad? have the senses stocked the 
mind with original impressions of nature and reality? As Imlac 
says, “ no kind of knowledge was to be overlooked by the poet ”; 
mountains, deserts, forests, flowers, crags, pinnacles, rivulets, 
summer clouds, plants, animals, minerals, meteors must all 
“concur to store his mind with inexhaustible variety.” Milton 
apparently was content with less, for his 


images and descriptions of the scenes, or operations of nature, 
do not seem always copied from original form, nor to have the 
freshness, raciness, and energy of immediate observation. He saw 
nature, as Dryden expresses it, ‘ through the spectacles of books; ’ 
and, on most occasions, calls learning to his assistance. 


But Shakespeare, on the other hand, “ shows plainly that he 
has seen with his own eyes ”; he is “ an exact surveyor of the 
inanimate world; his descriptions have always some peculiari- 
ties, gathered by contemplating things as they really exist.” 
This important empirical strain in Johnson’s criticism per- 
haps results from the fact that for him the principles of evoking 
literary pleasure did not possess the absoluteness and inflexi- 
bility of the moral and ethical principles mentioned earlier. 
In discussing the metrical harmony of Pope, for example, he 
denounced “the cant of those who judge by principle rather 
than by perception ”’—an almost complete reversal of his 
position in the realm of morals, where the cant lies in unprin- 
cipled reliance upon instinct. The simple but absolute prin- 
ciples of morality apply to art only to the extent that it instructs 
life. Since the belles lettres mix pleasure with instruction and 
thus introduce a somewhat more lawless element, Johnson 
approaches them from an entirely different point of view. In 
his Preface to Shakespeare he finds that works of literary 
pleasure like the drama are “gradual and comparative,” 
“tentative and experimental,” and are therefore to be distin- 
guished from those “ raised upon principles demonstrative and 
scientifick.” Literature is thus neither morality nor science, and 
partakes only to a limited extent of the rational certitudes of 
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these disciplines. But although the literature of pleasure is 
thus to be distinguished from demonstrative science, the em- 
pirical faculty becomes even more necessary than otherwise 
would be the case, and the appeal to experience takes on a 
deeper significance. Since works of pleasure appeal “ wholly to 
observation and experience, no other test can be applied than 
length of duration and continuance of esteem”; their worth 
is discovered only in a * long succession of endeavours.” Earlier, 
in Rambler no. 92, Johnson had said much the same thing 
about beauty, which he found to be a quality merely “ relative 
and comparative,” an epithet which we transfer from one object 
to another “ as our knowledge increases ” and as “ higher excel- 
lence comes within our view.” 

It is not therefore remarkable that criticism, which attempts 
the evaluation of so protean a thing as beauty, “has not yet 
attained the certainty and stability of science.” Johnson here 
(Rambler no. 92) holds out some hope that the critic may in 
time be able to “ establish principles; to improve opinion into 
knowledge.” But such principles could be determined on the 
basis not of universal notions of beauty nor of inner reason but 
only of continuing observation and experience. He thus praised, 
as “ an example of true criticism,” the treatise on the sublime by 
“dmund Burke, who certainly made it clear that he had sought 
a knowledge built upon a “ more extensive and perfect induc- 
tion ” and had attempted, in his own words, to approach the 
method of the investigative sciences, a method which even in 
matters of aesthetics he considered “ incomparably the best.” * 

This insistence in the criticism of literature upon the data of 
the senses and upon first-hand observations of life and nature 
reflect what is the natural bent of Johnson’s mind, which always 
distrusted abstruse speculation and often demanded arduous 
and unrelenting search for factual verification. But this per- 
sistent empirical strain may also, I think, be properly related 
to what Johnson said about the nature of reason and the prob- 
lem of intellectual certainty. It was observed at the outset of 
this paper that Johnson was impressed with the difficulty of 
arriving at an exact definition of reason and the mind. In the 


“The Writings and Speeches of Edmund Burke (New York, 1901), 1.70,81. 
For Johnson’s praise of Burke’s treatise, see Boswell’s Life of Johnson (Hill-Powell 


ed.), 2.90. 
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preface to Dodsley’s Preceptor (1748) he recommends first that 
the student consult books on logic by Crousaz, Watts, Wolfius, 
Le Clere, and Locke, but that list is immediately followed by 
mention of works of “ peripatetick logic, which has been, 
perhaps, condemned without a candid trial.” This wavering 
between two leading schools of logic may have arisen from a 
fear that it would weaken morality and religion to rely, in all 
areas, upon induction. But when ethical considerations are 
not fully pertinent, Johnson reveals that it was with thinkers 
of the empirical school that he had the closest affinity. 

He was a life-long and almost fervent admirer of the logical 
treatises of Isaac Watts, who says that “the old Aristotelian 
scheme of this science will teach us very little, that is worth 
knowing.” * The fact that Locke (Watts’ mentor and source) , 
Bacon, Boerhaave, and Newton were all intellectual heroes to 
Johnson and that they all, up to a certain point at least, fol- 
lowed the methods of empirical logic is of some significance in 
determining Johnson’s own concepts. But it is his own com- 
ments on the nature of certitude that are the most convincing. 
Rambler no. 41, in which Johnson despairs of determining 
exactly the meaning of reason and instinct, has already been 
cited. But after having admitted the semantic difficulty, he 
then forms a working conception of the terms: 


... but surely he that contemplates a ship and a bird’s nest, will 
not be long without finding out, that the idea of the one was 
impressed at once, and continued through all the progressive 
descents of the species, without variation or improvement; and 
that the other is the result of experiments, compared with experi- 
ments, has grown, by accumulated observation, from less to greater 
excellence, and exhibits the collective knowledge of different ages 
and various professions. 

Memory is the purveyor of reason, the power which places those 
images before the mind upon which the judgment is to be exercised, 
and which treasures up the determinations that are once passed, 
as the rules of future actions, or grounds of subsequent conclusions. 

It is indeed, the faculty of remembrance, which may be said to 
place us in the class of moral agents. 


This passage is crucial to an understanding of Johnson on the 
mind. Doubtful of the abstract meaning of the term, he turns 


° Improvement of the Mind (Boston, 1833), pp. 210-217. For Johnson’s praise 
of Watts, see his Life of Watts (Works, 8.385) and also Boswell’s Life, 4.311. 
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with almost obvious relief to nests and ships, to the certitudes 
of observation and experiment, of collecting data, and of storing 
the memory. He thus shifts the emphasis from the reason itself 
to the antecedent operations of the mind without which it 
would grope uncertainly in the dark. Memory, therefore, rather 
than the rational faculty itself, becomes here the distinguishing 
mark of human nature. Apparently Johnson, like Hamlet, finds 
* god-like reason ” most meaningful when it exists with “ large 
discourse looking before and after.” 

There is another most meaningful passage on intellectual 
certainty, written in the Life of Boerhaave when its author was 
thirty years of age. It deserves more attention than it has 
received, for it justifies placing Johnson “ among th’asserters 
of free reason’s claim,” to use the language of Dryden, and 
shows comprehension of and admiration for the scientific 
method. 


When he [Boerhaave] laid down his office of governour of the 
university, in 1715, he made an oration upon the subject of 
‘ attaining to certainty in natural philosophy; ’ in which he declares, 
in the strongest terms, in favour of experimental knowledge; and 
reflects, with just severity, upon those arrogant philosophers, who 
are too easily disgusted with the slow methods of obtaining true 
notions by frequent experiments; and who, possessed with too high 
an opinion of their own abilities, rather choose to consult their 
own imaginations, than inquire into nature, and are better pleased 
with the charming amusement of forming hypotheses, than the 
toilsome drudgery of making observations. 

The emptiness and uncertainty of all those systems, whether 
venerable for their antiquity, or agreeable for their novelty, he 
has evidently shown; and not only declared, but proved, that we 
are entirely ignorant of the principle of things, and that all the 
knowledge we have, is of such qualities alone as are discoverable 
by experience, or such as may be deduced from them by mathe- 
matical demonstration. 


In Rambler no. 137 (1751) Johnson expressed a principle of 
Locke which has been of crucial importance in all scientific 
advance and which Bertrand Russell in our own time has made 
basic to what he has called logical atomism—further evidence 
that Johnson understood the implications of the scientific 
revolution of the preceding century. 


The chief art of learning, as Locke has observed, is to attempt 
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but little at a time. The widest excursions of the mind are made 
by short flights frequently repeated; the most lofty fabricks of 
science are formed by the continued accumulation of single propo- 
sitions. 


The passages just cited refer primarily to the attainment of 
scientific truth. What is their relevance to literature? Litera- 
ture, after the process of selective imitation, guided by ethical 
insight and devotion to general nature, and after the addition 
of imaginative elements designed to create pleasure, becomes, as 
an end-product, something different from a work purely scien- 
tific or informative. Nevertheless it was one of Johnson’s most 
important critical emphases that before the process of rational 
and imaginative digestion takes place the poet must rigorously 
subject himself to a program of investigative and inductive 
exploration of reality. The result is that the quest of Johnson’s 
poet (how unlike the Platonic quest of, say, Shelley’s Alastor!) 
is a Baconian, Hobbesian, and Lockean quest for sense-data 
for impressions of and information about nature and life. 
Johnson is always pre-occupied with the poet’s' mental stores 
and is under no illusion as to the way in which the shelves of 
the mind are stocked. Mental power, even when possessed by a 
poet, is the somewhat earth-bound ability to make use of what 
has already been supplied. Had Shakespeare (as he says in 
the Preface) waited upon the power of nature or the stirrings 
of inner genius, he had waited in vain, for 





the power of nature is only the power of using to any certain 
purpose the material which diligence procures, or opportunity 
supplies. Nature gives no man knowledge, and, when images are 
collected by study and experience, can only assist in combining 
or applying them. Shakespeare, however favoured by nature, could 
impart only what he had learned .. . 


3 


In his best criticism Johnson was profoundly aware that a 
great work of literary art was an expression of all the powers of 
the writer—genius, invention, reason, imagination—working to- 
gether and mutually energizing one another. This perception 
led him to transcend (without in any way destroying what he 
felt was the basic constitution of the mind) the rigidly defined 
categories of neo-classical psychology. 
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In Boswell’s record of the journey to the Hebrides (15 August 
1773) there is a passage in which Johnson expresses some 
important opinions about the mind. After the arrival of Dr. 
William Robertson the conversation, which then turned to the 
mental powers of Edmund Burke, became animated. Johnson 
said 
he could not understand how a man could apply to one thing, and 
not to another. Robertson said one man had more judgment, 
another more imagination. JOHNSON. ‘ No, sir; it is only one man 
has more mind than another. He may direct it differently; he may 
by accident see the success of one kind of study and take a desire 
to excel in it. I am persuaded that had Sir Isaac Newton applied 
to poetry, he would have made a fine epic poem. I could as easily 
apply to law as to tragic poetry. BOSWELL. ‘ Yet, sir, you did 
apply to tragic poetry, not o law, JOHNSON. ‘ Because, sir, I 
had not money to study law. Sir, the man who has vigour may 
walk to the east just as well as to the west, if he happens to turn 
his head that way.’ 


In this lively interchange of opinion Johnson denies any special 
place to literature, removing from it the mystification that has 
often surrounded it and relating it to the law, to mathematics, 
and to other co-ordinate disciplines. The assumption is that 
literature is, like the others, a rigorous mental pursuit. But the 
prevailing intellectuality is instinct with a kind of dynamism. 
Excellence depends upon vigor of mind—a quality that trans- 
cends the conventional distinctions, which Robertson intro- 
duced, between the imagination and the judgment. “ No, sir; 
it is only one man has more mind than another.” 

Among the expected definitions of vigour in the Dictionary 
there occurs one that isolates a purely intellectual quality. 
Johnson describes it as “mental force, intellectual ability.” 
Such metaphorical language about the mind that achieves ex- 
cellence he persisted in using again and again. In Rambler no. 
129 he urges everyone to “ endeavour to invigorate himself by 
reason and reflection.” In Rambler no. 145 he describes the 
impulse of genius as being “ invigorated with stronger com- 
prehension.” Addison, who thinks justly but faintly, writes 
poetry that is the “ product of a mind too judicious to commit 
faults, but not sufficiently vigorous to attain excellence.” Pope’s 
judgment often “ makes the representation more powerful than 
the reality.” Scientific projects are often the product of minds 
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“ heated with intenseness of thought.” For Johnson methodical 
deduction possesses “ placid beauties ”; transitions are lovely; 
a well-connected plan has “ the power of attracting attention ”; 
and generalization possesses grandeur and sublimity. All this 
points to a conception of reason somewhat different from the 
neo-classic and Lockean conception of the cold, restraining 
judgment and even from Rapin’s conception of a “ Judgment 
proportion’d to the Wit” in strength in order to “ moderate the 
heat and govern the natural Fury ” of the imagination.® For 
Johnson the purely intellectual faculty is impelled by heat and 
power of its own generation—a fact which it is important to 
notice as an important supplement to the functions of reason 
outlined in the first section. 

Reason was also energized by its co-existence with other 
powers of the mind and by co-operation with them in literary 
creation. It had certainly been one tendency of neo-classic 
criticism to separate the mental faculties, partly in order to 
understand them more fully and partly in order to give emphasis 
to the qualities of judgment and good sense that would moder- 
ate the excesses to which other faculties were all too prone. 
But although, as was noted earlier, Johnson often makes these 
conventional separations, especially when writing with a moral 
view, his purely aesthetic pronouncements point often to a 
fusion of the rational and the imaginative. If, as he said in 
Rambler no. 122, “ experience soon shows us the tortuosities of 
imaginary rectitude, the complications of simplicity, and the 
asperities of smoothness,” an attempt to account for the com- 
plicated effects of literary pleasure would soon enough show him 
the impossibility of keeping the imagination and the reason in 
logic-tight compartments. Johnson might well have exclaimed 
with Pope: ‘‘What thin partitions Sense from Thought 
divide!” Johnson found it “ ridiculous to oppose judgment to 
imagination; for it does not appear that men have necessarily 
less of one, as they have more of the other.” ‘ The co-existence 


* Reflections on Aristotle’s Treatise of Pozsie tr. by Rymer (London, 1694), 
p. 23. For Locke on judgment, see Essay concerning Human Understanding, 
1.xi.2. The phrases from Johnson in the two preceding sentences come from 
Adventurer no. 99 (4.87), Rambler no. 158 (3.249), Life of Milton (7.189), and 
Life of Cowley (7.38). 

7 Life of Roscommon (7.169). Irving Babbitt cites this passage in On Being 
Creative (London, 1932) as an “occasional remark of admirable perspicacity ” 
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of these two powers, each of which has its own kind of anima- 
tion, leads Johnson to forget, in some of his best critical com- 
ments, the antitheses between reason and fancy that are else- 
where sharply drawn. His very language is such that one cannot 
always separate the rational from the imaginative strains. A 
passage in the Life of Milton on the effect of the imagination in 
that poet illustrates the point. I shall italicize those words and 
phrases which normally concern the operation of reason but 
which here comment upon the workings of the poet’s imagina- 
tion. 


The thoughts which are occasionally called forth in the progress, 
are such as could only be produced by an imagination in the highest 
degree fervid and active, to which materials were supplied by 
incessant study and unlimited curiosity. The heat of Milton’s 
mind may be said to sublimate his learning, to throw off into his 
work the spirit of science, unmingled with its grosser parts. 


The same type of fusion takes place between judgment and 
invention, between judgment and genius. As we have seen, 
there are passages in Johnson which do, in the more strictly 
neo-classical manner, separate the concept of invention, wit. 
natural genius, and imaginative power, on the one hand, from 
judgment, restraint, and art, on the other hand. But such 
passages do not represent his central conception of genius or 
of original invention, which he calls “the highest praise of 
genius.” Genius is the inclusive term which refers, in the lan- 
guage of the Dictionary, to all “ mental powers or faculties ” 
or to a man “ endowed with superior faculties.” And Johnson 
refused to oppose the part to the whole. He ridicules, in /dler 
no. 60, Dick Minim’s cant that “a perfect writer is not to be 
expected, because genius decays as judgment increases.” In 
commenting upon the “ chief scene of enchantment ” in Mac- 
beth (Act IV, se. 1) he observes the extraordinary use of 
historical judgment in selecting the ingredients of the witches’ 
unholy brew: “ These are the touches of judgment and genius.” 
But it is not only a matter of the necessary and plausible co- 
existence of the two. As in the case of reason and imagination, 


(p. 92), but he finds that usually Johnson tends, “like most neo-classic critics, 
to set imignation and reason . .. in sharp opposition to one another” (p. 92). 
In contrast, this paper argues that the fusion of the two is a central Johnsonian 
insight, present in his best criticism. 
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there is a kind of mixing of essences. In quoting the conclusion 
of the Life of Milton, a passage on original genius, I shall again 
italicize those words and phrases that point to the presence of 
rational elements, which are here woven inseparably into the 
very fabric of the language itself. 


The highest praise of genius is original invention. Milton cannot 
be said to have contrived the structure of an epick poem, and, 
therefore, owes reverence to that vigour and amplitude of mind 
to which all generations must be indebted for the art of poetical 
narration, for the texture of the fable, the variations of incidents, 
the interposition of dialogue, and all the stratagems that surprise 
and enchain attention. But, of all the borrowers from Homer, 
Milton is, perhaps, the least indebted. He was naturally a thinker 
for himself, confident of his own abilities, and disdainful of help 
or hindrance . . 


Johnson early acquired the habit of introducing into his bio- 
graphies (like those of Sarpi, Boerhaave, Barretier, Burman, 
and Sydenham) abstract and summary delineations of the 
moral and intellectual character of his subject. That habit he 
carried over into literary biography and criticism, and one finds 
a succession of “ characters ” of the poet from Imlac’s to those 
that appear in virtually every one of the Lives of the Poets. 
Such delineations of literary persons and their mental qualities 
Johnson makes a functional part of his critical evaluations, 
since in his conception a work of art is a display, or proof, of 
those qualities. As early as the Life of Savage (1744) he found 
the poet’s tragedy of Sir Thomas Overbury “* an uncommon 
proof of strength of genius, and evenness of mind, of a serenity 
not to be ruffled, and an imagination not to be suppressed.” 
He looked for “ rays of genius ” in all literary production. The 
point that has been made in this section is that literary excel- 
lence is the product of a reason that possesses vigor and power 
but not of reason, even thus considered, operating alone. The 
mind stimulated to literary activity is one in which all its 
powers are heightened and deeply and inextricably interfused. 

I have not intended to deny what has always been perceived 
to be the central truth about Johnson as a critic, that he was 
a stout champion of the classical and humanistic ideal in letters. 
But I have found it necessary to point out what has often been 
ignored or perceived only dimly: that his devotion to general 
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nature and ethical truth was freshened by a vigorous empiricism 
and by an imaginative élan which freed him from the springes 
of conventional categories of psychology and rhetoric. He prob- 
ably never asked himself where fancy is bred, but he doubtless 
would have placed in the head what others have placed in 
heart, blood, bowels, and reins. He always cherished the vivida 
vis animi, for to him the mind of a great writer (like Pope, for 
example) was a mind energized and invigorated— 

a mind active, ambitious, and adventurous, always investigating, 
always aspiring; in its widest searches still longing to go forward, 
in its highest flights still wishing to be higher; always imagining 
something greater than it knows, always endeavouring more than 
it can do. 


Such powers of mind it is the aim of literature at its finest to 
display for the instruction and pleasure of man. 


Northwestern University 








OF BEAUTY AND REALITY IN KEATS 
By Raymonp D. Havens 


The poetry of Keats, irom the earliest to the latest, is shot. 
through as by bright and somber threads with two contrasting 
thoughts: delight in beauty and disappointment with reality. 
The first of these is so apparent even to the casual reader as to 
need no illustration, but the second is often overlooked. Yet 
the two are closely connected, for Keats’s disappointment arose 
from his failure to find in the world of men the beauty that he 
craved. The fault lay partly in his passionate but immature 
conception of beauty, which he associated exclusively with 
youth, “nymphs,” flowers, poetry, romance, and the ideal. 
Partly it lay in the impact of harsh experience on a sensitive, 
generous, affectionate, unusually-gifted, proud nature. For life 
dealt roughly with the Keats children almost from their birth, 
so that it is not surprising that John failed to see “ the very 
world ” as 

the place where, in the end, 
We find our happiness, or not at all! 


His happiness he found in escaping from that world into the 
realm of Flora and Old Pan.’ 
Characteristically his first volume opens with the line 


Glory and loveliness have passed away 


and closes with his first long piece, “Sleep and Poetry,” in 
which a vision of the imagination is succeeded by 


A sense of real things [that] comes doubly strong, 
And, like a muddy stream, would bear along 
My soul to nothingness. (157-9) 


At the very beginning of his next volume, Endymion, this 
muddy stream of real things is contrasted with the joy offered 
by a thing of beauty, and reality is described as “ despondence, 


1 See his letter to George and Georgiana Keats of December, 1818-January, 1819 
(Letters ed. M. B. Forman, 2 ed., London, 1935, pp. 249-50; I give pagination only 
in case of very long letters): “My Thoughts are very frequently in a foreign 
Country—I live more out of England than in it.” 
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. . the inhuman dearth Of noble natures, . . . the gloomy 
days, . . . [and] all the unhealthy and o’er-darkened ways 
Made for our searching ” (i. 8-11). A year later, in his “ Epistle 
to Reynolds,” he is “sick” at the thought of the “ eternal 
fierce destruction ” which prevails in nature, where “ the greater 
on the less feeds evermore.” * The same note is sounded in the 
great odes: 


Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter ...; 


“ human passion ” 


leaves a heart. high-sorrowful and cloy’d, 
A burning forehead, and a parching tongue; 


reality is 


The weariness, the fever, and the fret 

Here, where men sit and hear each other groan; . . . 
Where youth grows pale, and spectre-thin, and dies; 
Where but to think is to be full of sorrow. 


The very springs of human happiness are poisoned since even 
Beauty and Joy, owing to their transitoriness, become Melan- 
choly’s “ sovran shrine.” * 
All reality, the poem “ Fancy ” asserts, is disappointing: 


Every joy is spoilt by use, 
Every pleasure, every joy— 
Not a Mistress but doth cloy.* 


This holds true even for nature, in which Keats usually finds 
perpetual delight: 


Summer’s joys are spoilt by use, 

And the enjoying of the Spring 
Fades as does its blossoming: 
Autumn’s red-lipp’d fruitage too .. . 
Cloys with tasting: What do then? 


2 Lines 82-109. A valuable discussion of this and similar passages will be found 
in Hoxie N. Fairchild’s “ Keats and the Struggle-for-Existence Tradition,” PMLA, 
LXIV (March, 1949), 98-114. 

3“ Ode on a Grecian Urn,” 11-12, 28-30; “ Ode to a Nightingale,” 23-7; “ Ode on 
Melancholy,” 11-26. 

‘These lines are in the poem not as published, but as sent to George and 
Georgiana Keats in a letter of December, 1818-January, 1819 (Letters, 263) . 
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His answer is: Turn from the actual to revel in the delights 
of nature as imagination presents them. After describing these 
for fifty-one lines he comes back again to the disappointment 
presented by reality, asserting that one soon tires of the beauty 
of any real woman: 


Where’s the cheek that doth not fade, 
Too much gaz’d at? Where’s the maid 
Whose lip mature is ever new? 
Where’s the eye, however blue, 

Doth not weary? Where’s the face 
One would meet in every place? 
Where’s the voice, however soft, 

One would hear so very oft? 


For this disappointment the cure is that previously offered: 


Let, then, winged Fancy find 
Thee a mistress to thy mind.° 


Doubtless this poem is one of Keats’s characteristic exaggera- 
tions of a passing mood, but his dissatisfaction with reality was 
expressed too frequently not to be genuine. It is found, for 
example, in his letters to his brothers and sister-in-law. “ Look 
at the Poles and at the Sands of Africa, Whirlpools and vol- 
canoes,” he wrote, ““—Let men exterminate them and I will 
say that they may arrive at earthly Happiness.” °® And later 
he declared, ““ Upon the whole I dislike Mankind.”* But here 
he was thinking of mankind in the abstract or aggregate not of 
the men he knew. He was an affectionate brother and friend, 
whose friends were devoted to him; he felt, though in a much 
milder way, as Swift did: “I hate and detest that animal 
called man, although I heartily love John, Peter, Thomas, and 
so forth.” * Like Swift also, he was anything but a vague 
dreamer whose head was lost in the clouds. “ Nothing seemed 





°In the “Ode to a Nightingale” he complains: 


The fancy cannot cheat so well 
As she is fam’d to do, deceiving elf. 

° Letter of February 14 to May 3, 1819 (Letters, 335). Several other passages 
in this letter speak disparagingly of human nature. Keats wrote Bailey, June 10, 
1818, “‘ Life must be undergone,” and to Miss Jeffrey, May 31, 1819: ‘“ My Brother 
George always stood between me and any dealings with the world. Now I find I 
must buffet it . . . the world has taken on a quakerish look with me.” 

7 To Georgiana Keats, January 13-28, 1820 (Letters, 452). 

® Swift, letter to Pope of September 29, 1725. 
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to escape him,” Severn noted,’ and his letters make clear that he 
was keenly interested in the every-day world, in what his 
friends and relatives were doing and thinking, in gossip, fun, 
politics, food, and drink. Nor were his sensibilities too delicate: 
he attended boxing matches and even a bear-baiting with 
pleasure, enjoyed a quarrel in the streets, won victory and a 
black eye in a fist fight with a butcher’s boy, and “ was quite 
capable of relishing a lively, animal pleasantry.” *° 

But, despite Keats’s interest in the world of men, it was for 
him an unlovely world of poverty, pain, disease, death, and 
thwarted desires." Accordingly it was not a fit subject for 


* William Sharp, Life and Letters of Joseph Severn, London, 1892, p. 20; quoted in 
Amy Lowell’s John Keats, Boston, 1925, i. 96. 

*° Amy Lowell, John Keats, i. 254-8; letter to George and Georgiana Keats of 
February 14—May 8, 1819 (Letters, 317). 

™* The letter to Reynolds of May 3, 1818, may imply that the “ Misery and Heart- 
break, Pain, Sickness and oppression,” which darken the Chamber of Maiden 
Thought, will be explained, shown necessary, in some Chamber of Mature Thought. 
Furthermore, as W. J. Bate points out (The Stylistic Development of Keats, New 
York, 1945, pp. 144-5), Keats wrote his brother and sister-in-law: “Do you not see 
how necessary a World of Pains and troubles is to school an Intelligence and make 
it a Soul? A Place where the heart must feel and suffer in a thousand diverse ways ” 
(February 14—May 8, 1819, Letters, 336); and to Miss Jeffrey that a great reason 
why English writers are the finest in the world is “ They have in general been 
trampled into the bye paths of life and seen the festerings of Society’ (June 9, 
1819). But such utterances do not mean that Keats found the world beautiful or 
what he expected it to be; accordingly, until he has a different idea of beauty or of 
poetry the miseries of life will not become the theme of his verse. Despite my 
admiration for Mr. Bate’s scholarship in this and other studies I am unable to 
agree with his interpretation of “ Lamia,” which is concerned with some of the 
matters treated here. He believes that “ Lamia” marks a sudden and complete 
change in Keats’s “entire conception of the nature and purpose of poetry,” and 
that it is “an almost dogmatically moral allegory ” of the poet’s need to be “ con- 
tinually mindful of the sorrow and pain of his fellow-beings” (142, 146). To me 
it is vain to look for consistency or logic in the work since Keats’s reason was on 
one side of the question and his emotions on the other. He made clear that 
Apollonius was a philosopher who wished to save his pupil whereas Lamia was a 
snake, a deceiver, with powers of very dubious origin whose dwelling was a 
“ purple-lined palace of sweet sin.” Yet, despite the moral of his source, he spoke 
scornfully of the philosopher (ii. 227-9), and, led perhaps by his yearning for Fanny 
Brawne, treated the love affair with sympathy and delight (i. 185, 229, 396-7, ii. 
147-8), and lamented its unhappy end (ii. 238). The lines: 

Now, when the wine has done its rosy deed, 
And every soul from human trammels freed (ii. 209-10) 

do not suggest a moral allegory nor does the comment at the climax of the poem 
that “cold philosophy ” (that is, learning or science) had dulled the rainbow and 
would take the beauty, the wonder, and the mystery out of the world. Of these 
decisive matters Mr. Bate says nothing, but he remarks that Lycius “ is precisely 
the sort of poet so bitterly condemned in the revised Fall of Hyperion.” Now 
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poetry, since to him poetry meant beauty and, as we have seen, 
his conception of beauty was narrow and immature, The belief, 
which has considerable currency today, that vital literature 
deals with the inhibited, the mal-adjusted and frustrated, the 
ignorant, the futile, and the vicious, with the dreary lives of 
petty if not contemptible persons, he would not have under- 
stood. He turned repeatedly to ancient Greece where life had 
the serene, ideal beauty and the eternal youth of the figures in 
the Elgin marbles. He delighted to write of gods and goddesses, 
for 

Real are the dreams of Gods, and smoothly pass 

Their pleasures in a long immortal dream.’* 


But even when his stories are not Grecian they are laid in 
remote lands and distant times. Love and its consequences are 
the only problem, and the only pain. Of action there is little; 
of the joy of accomplishment nothing. Such was certainly not 
the world known to Keats and his two brothers; indeed he once 
confessed that “the very thing in which consists poetry ”’ is 
that “ though erroneous . . . [it] may be fine.” ** 

Yet towards the end there is a change. In the ode “To 
Autumn,” for example, one of his latest and most perfect pieces, 
he turns to the familiar English countryside, the unidealized 
beauty which nearly every one sees and feels: apples, moss’d 
cottage-trees, gourds, hazel-nuts, the granary floor, the gleaner 
with a sheaf on his head, the cyder-press, stubble-plains, gnats, 
hedge-crickets, robins, and twittering swallows. “The simple 
flowers of our spring,” he wrote when his health was failing, 
“ are what I want to see again.” '* 

A more notable change is to be found in Hyperion, although 
it was written some eight or nine months before the ode “ To 
Autumn.” I do not refer to the important lines in The Fall of 
Hyperion which distinguish the poet from the dreamer and 


Lycius is a charioteer and a student of philosophy, not a poet, and therefore does 
not have the responsibilities of that high office. His weakness is not that he is 
“of the dreamer tribe” condemned by Moneta but that he is unable to moderate 
his amorousness. 

12“ Lamia,” i. 127-8. 

13 Letter to George and Georgiana Keats of February 4—May 3, 1819 (Letters, 
$17). 

14 Letter to James Rice of February 14, 1820. 
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declare that for the true poet “the miseries of the world Are 
misery . . . [which he] will not let... rest” (i. 148-9). For 
while these lines imply that poetry cannot ignore the agony of 
the world they say nothing about beauty and nothing pleasant 
about reality. Yet these things almost certainly would have 
been said if The Fall of Hyperion had not been laid aside before 
the narrative reached the assembly of the Titans. In Hyperion 
the story is carried further and presents a conception of beauty 
that for Keats is new, in that it includes reality. This comes in 
Oceanus’ address to the fallen Titans, a passage that appears 
to contain the key to the meaning of the poem. After tracing 
briefly the development of the universe, Oceanus pauses to 
emphasize his message with these lines: 

Now comes the pain of truth, to whom ’tis pain; 

O folly! for to bear all naked truths, 


And to envisage circumstance, all calm, 
That is the top of sovereignty. (ii. 202-5) 


Is not this another way of saying that the calm acceptance of 
reality is the supreme wisdom? Oceanus then affirms that the 
development he has traced is the working out of 


the eternal law 
That first in beauty should be first in might. (ii. 228-9) 


‘ 


“ As Heaven and Earth,” he explains, “are fairer . . . Than 
Chaos and blank Darkness” which they displaced, so the 
Titans surpass their predecessors, Heaven and Earth. But he 
is not content with merely saying that he and his fellows 


show beyond that Heaven and Earth 
In form and shape compact and beautiful; 


he wants to make clear that he means something more than 
form, shape, and color, more than sensuous attractiveness, for 
he adds: 


In will, in action free, companionship, 
And thousand other signs of purer life: 
So on our heels a fresh perfection treads. (11. 206-12) 


It may be that kindness and tact keep him from saying 
frankly to his peers that they have lost their empire through 
their own shortcomings: through the “fear, hope, and wrath; 


4 
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Actions of rage and passion” which, to Coelus, makes them 
“ most unlike Gods,” and through 


the frailty of grief, 
Of rage, of fear, anxiety, revenge, 
Remorse, spleen, hope, but most of all despair, 


which Saturn displays.’* It is these weaknesses together with 
the futile rage of Creiis, lapetus, and Cottus, and the doubt, 
wavering, and despondency of Hyperion that constitute the 
lack of “ beauty ” in the Titans. As for physical attractiveness, 
the elder deities have already been so richly endowed with this 
that it is hard to see how the younger could have been made 
to surpass them; and surely the overthrow of Saturn and his 
followers could not have been pictured as achieved by the 
richer esthetic endowment of their successors. Yet the un- 
written books of the poem might well have shown how the 
younger Gods obtain mastery by a nobility and a wisdom which 
give them beauty of a higher kind. 

It would seem, then, that Keats had come to think of beauty, 
and for the first time to depict it in his poetry, not merely as 
sensuous and physical but as including moral and intellectual 
excellence. The account of how Apollo, the only one of the new 
deities whom we see, becomes a God strengthens this belief. 
Clymene’s description of the music he produces together with 
the picture given of him and of “ the immortal fairness of his 
limbs ” in Book III leaves no doubt as to his great physical 
attractiveness.'® But he is not yet a God and even his beauty 
appears to be of a more sensuous, less noble kind than that 
of Hyperion, whom he displaces. Furthermore a melancholy 
numbs his limbs; he feels curs’d, thwarted, and in aching ignor- 
ance ** until suddenly he cries: 


18 Hyperion, i. 328-33, ii. 93-5. Douglas Bush has pointed this out in his 
Mythology and the Romantic Tradition in English Poetry (Cambridge, Mass., 1937, 
pp. 124-5), a work notable for insight, breadth, and learning. I am glad to find 
myself also in agreement with Professor Bush’s interpretation of “ Lamia.” 

16 See iii. 79, 81, 122-32; besides, the passage which first speaks of him (iii. 10-28) 
and the setting in which he is placed (iii. 31-8) surround him with an aura of 
beauty. 

17 This recalls Keats’s description of the state of mind of a person in the latter 
part of his stay in the Chamber of Maiden Thought (Letter to Reynolds of May 3, 
1818). 
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Knowledge enormous makes a God of me. 
Names, deeds, gray legends, dire events, rebellions, 
Majesties, sovran voices, agonies, 

Creations and destroyings, all at once 

Pour into the wide hollows of my brain, 

And deify me. (iii. 113-18) 


May it not then be that Apollo becomes a God and surpasses 
Hyperion and the other Titans in “ beauty ” by rising through 
suffering, through knowledge, through “ bear[ing] all naked 
truths ” (which is “the top of sovreignty”’) from an attrac- 
tiveness that is purely esthetic to one that is intellectual and 
ethical? Moneta’s words in The Fall of Hyperion, although 
they do not mention beauty, accord with this view: 


None can usurp this height . 
But those to whom the miseries ‘of the world 
Are misery, and will not let them rest. (i. 147-9) 


It is of poets that Moneta is speaking and Apollo is the God of 
poetry. 


The Johns Hopkins University 














HENRY ADAMS: PESSIMISM AND THE INTELLIGENT 
USE OF DOOM 


By Gerrit H. Roetors 


1 


The Education of Henry Adams is not an easy book. It was 

not designed to be easy. It was calculated to baffle and to 
tantalize the reader, to arouse curiosity, and so to irritate 
apathy into action. Adams was interested primarily in the 
response of the reader to his books, in exciting intellectual and 
(at least in Mont-Saint-Michel and Chartres) emotional ac- 
tivity in his reader. True to his pose, as usual, Adams considered 
the Education a “ failure.” And to a certain extent, he was right 
because the critics, until quite recently, seem to have been 
taken in, deceived, by Adams’ self-admitted failure. Robert 
Morss Lovett calls the Education the “ Betrayal of Henry 
Adams.” Lovett is sentimentally attracted by the “ failure,” 
the tragedy of it all. 
There is something pathetic in the wistful attitude of Henry Adams, 
standing always a little aloof from the world, puzzled and discon- 
certed. There is something tragic in his halting progress as he 
limps along, consciously behind and striving to catch up. No man 
was ever more keenly aware of failure than Henry Adams, and no 
man ever confessed it more conscientiously. No one has ever 
tried more scrupulously to fathom the secret cause of sterility.’ 


Carl Becker is more specific: Henry Adams was defeated in 
everything he attempted to do. 


The Education is in fact the record, tragic and pathetic underneath 
its genial irony, of the defeat of fine aspirations and laudable 
ambitions. It is the story of a life which the man himself, in his 
old age, looked back upon as a broken arch. 


Oscar Cargill lables Adams a “ Freudian” and alternates be- 
tween sneering at him for being a “ dilettante ”—his “ fliers ” 


1 Robert Morss Lovett, “ The Betrayal of Henry Adams,” Dial, LXV (1918) ,468. 
2 Carl Becker, “The Education of Henry Adams,” The American Historical 
Review, XXIV (1918-19), 425. 
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in journalism had failed—and praising him (with a sneer) for 
dying “as close to the fold of the Catholic Church as pride 
would let him go.” * James Truslow Adams condescends to give 
Adams the advice that, considering the antecedents of the 
Adams family, he was bound to be a frustrated failure. 


Apparently it never occured to Adams that literature divorced from 
activity in other lines is extremely apt to bring about the feeling 
of frustration. In his own case, with background and inheritance 
of a public wielding of power through the State, almost any com- 
petent adviser, even quite devoid of modern psychology, could 
have warned him that it would almost inevitably do so for him.‘ 


Max I. Baym departs from the usual attitude towards Adams 
and calls his failure a “ pen and paper failure.’ Mr. Baym’s 
argument in defense of his thesis is curious. He tries to make 
the stubborn granite of Quincy absorb the pigment of the 
romantic “heroic failure.” 


Henry Adams recapitulated on American soil the romantic tradition 
of Europe. The tradition included aesthetic pessimism, in which 
framework he built up a personality-image which he came to enjoy 
artistically. The image was that of the failure, the heroic failure. 
He came to enjoy the spectacle doubly: on the stage as an actor, 
from the wings as an onlooker who revels in the gaping audience.® 


Yvor Winters anatomizes Adams with studied thoroughness and 
abhors what he finds. He professes to trace the “ radical dis- 
integration of a mind” in the later works (The Education, 
Mont-Saint-Michel and Chartres, ete.) by showing that Adams 
deliberately created confusion, primarily to amuse himself. 
With reference to Adams’ avowed “confusion” in geology, 
Winters writes, 


His procedure is to be witty rather than intelligent, and having 
established a state of confusion for the sake of wit, to deduce 
his spiritual suffering from it: that is the literary process; the 
original psychological process is less simple.® 


And again, 


* Oscar Cargill, Intellectual America (New York, 1941), p. 569. 
* James Truslow Adams, Henry Adams (New York, 1933), p. 33. 
5 Max I. Baym, “ Henry Adams and his Critics,” The American Scholar, XV 
(1945-46) , 87. 
®*Yvor Winters, The Anatomy of Nonsense (Norfolk, 1943), p. 50. 
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Adams, in brief, did not care for truth unless it was amusing, for 
he was a modern nihilist, and hence a hedonist or nothing.’ 


It is perhaps safe to infer that Mr. Winters would argue that 
Adams called himself a failure just to create confusion and, 
moreover, that he really was a failure because he really did 
create confusion. 

Only R. P. Blackmur is not deceived by the theme of personal 

failure. Rather, for him, Adams’ failure is “the expense of 
greatness.” 
Failure is the appropriate end to the type of mind which Adams 
is the pre-eminent example: the type which attempts through 
imagination to find the meaning or source of unity aside from the 
experience which it unites .. . Adams, by attempting to justify 
experience and so to pass beyond it had like Milton and Dante 
to push his mind to the limit of reason and his feeling to the limit 
of faith. Failure, far from incidental, is integral to that attempt, 
and becomes apparent just so soon as reason falters and becomes 
abstract, or faith fails and pretends to be absolute . . . His scrupu- 
lous sophistication made him aware of his own failure; and this 
awareness is the great drive of his work.* 


This genuine failure, Blackmur points out, has purpose, is not 
exhausted and useless: 


For Adams, as for everyone, the principle of unity carried to failure 
showed the most value by the way, and the value was worth the 
expense.?® 


Thus, with the exception of Blackmur, the critics have called 
Henry Adams a “ wistful,” “ pathetic,” “tragic” failure; a 
“ defeated” failure; a “frustrated” failure; a poser of the 
romantic “heroic” failure; and the creator of confusion and 
hence, a moral failure. For this constant attention to the aspect 
of failure, Adams is partly to blame. He regularly refers to 
himself as a failure, as a man who had failed. But he also refers 
to society as having failed; and he says that Clarence King, 
the man who had a superb, scientifically coordinated education. 
failed pitifully. If Adams says specifically that his society and 
its most gifted man have failed along with himself, then the 

7 Tbid., p.51. 


*R. P. Blackmur, The Expense of Greatness, pp. 273-4. 
® Ibid., p. 276. 
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critic might reasonably suppose that Adams had more than 
autobiographical motives for dwelling constantly on the theme 
of personal failure. 

Belief in the fact of Adams’ personal failure is based essen- 
tially on two assumptions; (1) that the Education is a valid 
autobiography, and (2) that Adams’ prime concern is with the 
fact of his failure, not with the reasons for or nature of that 
failure. Neither assumption is particularly true. Furthermore, 
if we concern ourselves with the minim of truth in these as- 
sumptions, we will fall victim to what Aristotle calls “ the weak- 
minded tendency of the audience to listen to what is beside the 
point.” Henry Adams was concerned with himself only acci- 
dentally as a particular individual. He wrote about the self 
which he knew best, the New England representative of western 
civilization who, as a type, reflected the aspirations and defeats, 
the strength and weakness, the motion and direction of the 
normal citizen of the multiverse. And if we are concerned with 
Adams’ pessimism, we shall be travelling the safest path if we 
ignore autobiography, ego, and failwre as far as Henry Adams 
the individual is concerned. In the following section I shall 
attempt to demonstrate that the Education is not autobio- 
graphy, that the theme of personal failure is biographically 
irrelevant, and that, moreover, the theme exists primarily as 
a literary device. In so doing, I hope to approach directly the 
problem of the meaning of the Education. 


Q 


Most readers of the Education tacitly assume that it is an 
autobiography. Their assumption is justifiable since the title 
page of the first public edition, bearing the copyright of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, reads “ The Education of 
Henry Adams / An Autobiography.” Yet at the end of chapter 
XXIX, Adams labels his book “ The Education of Henry 
Adams: a Study of Twentieth-Century Multiplicity.” The 
latter subtitle, Harold Dean Carter asserts, is the correct one; 
the former is the result of the dereliction of editorial duty of 
Henry Cabot Lodge who supervised the first publication of the 
Education by the Massachusetts Historical Society in 1918."° 
On 1 March 1915, Adams wrote thus to Lodge: 


1° Harold Dean Carter, Henry Adams and his Friends (Boston, 1947), p. xci. 
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I send you herewith a sealed packet containing a copy of my 
Education corrected and prepared for publication. Should the 
question arise at any future time, I wish that you, on behalf of 
the Historical Society, would take charge of the matter and see 
that the volume is printed as I leave it. 

With this view, I have written a so-called Editor’s Preface, which 
you have read, and which I have taken the liberty, subject to your 
assent, to stamp with your initials. 

Also, may I beg that you will bar the introduction of all illus- 
trations of any sort. You know that I do not consider illustrations 
as my work, or having part in any correct rendering of my ideas. 
Least of all do I wish portraits. I have always tried to follow the 
rule of making the reader think only of the text, and I do not wish 
to abandon it here. . ." 


In a conversation with Lodge, Adams is also reported to have 
said, “ You may omit anything in it that you think best, but 
you are not to add anything.” ’* For the reader, Lodge’s 
editorial sin results in directing a change of emphasis from the 
study of a twentieth-century phenomenon (in which Adams as 
a particular individual is primarily accidental) to that of Henry 
Adams as the particular object of study, the study of a failure. 
This change of emphasis is unfortunate, to say the very least. 

However, since Adams does write about himself, the sceptic 
may wonder if the subtitle “A Study of Twentieth-Century 
Multiplicity ” is a blind to conceal the autobiographical intent 
of the author. But is the Education autobiographical in fact, 
stating with some detail and accuracy the facts, both public 
and private, of his life, in order to give insight into and under- 
standing of the writer? Upon reflection, we realize that the 
book is blocked out into periods—Quincy and Harvard (the 
period of his formal education) , Berlin and Rome (the “ grand 
tour”), Washington and London (the student of politics) , 
Washington (the reformer and journalist) , and Harvard (pro- 
fessor and editor). These periods, connected by the scantiest 


(Hereafter, this volume will be referred to as Letters III.) Carter writes: “‘ However 
he [Lodge] did take one liberty; he allowed the words “An Autobiography ” to 
be printed under Adams’ original, self-descriptive title. Adams’ privately printed 
edition carried this title: The Education of Henry Adams; A Study of Twentieth- 
Century Multiplicity, which has an altogether different implication.” (Ibid., p. xci.) 

11 Letters II], pp. 769-70. The italics are mine. 

2 Letters III, p. xc. The above conversation and letter should make clear, at 
least, that Adams wished to eliminate the visual image of himself as the object 
of study and attention in the Education. 
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of narrative, are concerned not so much with what Adams 
did, but with his attempt to understand what was happening 
and why. Then there is a twenty-year gap between 1871 
and 1892 during which he married and lost his beloved wife," 
wrote his monumental History of the United States, and 
traveled to the Far East and Japan. Between 1892 and 1905 
there is very little personal narrative of events, movements, and 
accomplishment. Adams writes only of what he is thinking and 
trying to find out; when he writes of John Hay, or Senator Don 
Cameron, he analyzes them as types and uses them as indi- 
viduals only to support the narrative. If we could trust that 
Adams’ narrative is accurate, then the Education could be 
legitimately recognized as a limited type of autobiography, on 
the order, perhaps, of the Autobiography of John Stuart Mill. 
But the narrative is suspect, not only in interpretation, but also 
in fact. For example, Adams greatly depreciates the influence 
of Harvard. 


Beyond two or three Greek plays, the student got nothing from 
the ancient languages. Beyond some incoherent theories of free 
trade and protection, he got little from Political Economy. He 
could not afterwards remember to have heard the name of Karl 
Marx mentioned, or the title of “ Capital.” He was equally ignorant 
of Auguste Compte. These were two writers of his time who most 
influenced its thought." 


In the latest biography of Henry Adams,'° Ernest Samuels 
makes a point by point refutation of Adams’ complaint. Adams 
was well read in Latin and Greek literature; he was sufficiently 
competent in Latin to be able to recite in German from Latin 


** Certainly Adams was devoted to his wife. In a letter to Godkin after her 
death by suicide, he wrote, “I admit that fate at last has smashed the life out 
of me; but for twelve years I had everything I most wanted on earth. I own that the 
torture has made me groan; but, as long as any will is left, I shall try not to 
complain ” (Letters III, p. 158). For the rest of his life Adams did not complain. 
Because he did not, we should make every effort to disavow any causal connection 
between Adams’ pessimism and his personal tragedy and genuine grief. No 
scholarly method can ascertain the connection and influence. If we must establish 
a physical cause for Adams’ pessimism, we can console ourselves by remembering 
that Adams was a victim of chronic dyspepsia. Browning had a marvelous 
digestion. He was, they say, an optimist. 

Henry Adams, The Education of Henry Adams (Boston, 1918), p. 60. Here- 
after referred to as Education. 

15 Ernest Samuels, The Young Henry Adams (Cambridge, 1948). Ch. I. 
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texts when he was studying German in the Gymnasium in 
Berlin. He hung on to his classical readings in later life, as his 
specific references to Roman authors show in his marginal notes 
to Brooks Adams’ The Law of Civilization and Decay.* By 
examining the books used in the courses which Adams attended 
as an undergraduate at Harvard, Mr. Samuels has been able 
to demonstrate that Harvard was neither a “ negative” nor 
impotent force in Adams’ intellectual career. In Professor 
Torrey’s course Adams read Guizot’s History of the Origin of 
Representative Government in Europe. Mr. Samuels com- 
ments, 

Guizot’s great generalizations were of a sort to delight the philo- 
sophical statesmen of the Adams school. He analyzed the rise of 
representative government not as a series of isolated phenomena, 
but as part of a great organic and progressive movement, a move- 
ment demonstrating that “unity and consecutiveness are not 
lacking in the moral world, as they are not in the physical.” Later 
Adams would encounter other writers, Buckle for instance, who also 
sought for “a bond which may unite and harmonize” the great 
mass of seemingly unrelated facts of human experience and give 
them meaning and direction.'7 


Adams was to concern himself with these principles for the 
rest of his life. In the course in chemistry, theories of which 
“ befogged his mind for a life time,” and that in physics, Adams 
read texts the authors of which relied largely upon experimental 
method, not on authority, and confessed that they could not 
explain ultimate causes. All his life long Adams was constantly 
attempting to apply these scientific principles and methods in 
his particular field, history. Most of his distinct periods of 
activity in a particular direction Adams regarded as experi- 
ments. His History of the United States was an experiment 
(which failed, of course). As for Marx and Comte, Das 
Kapital was not published until 1867, nine years after Adams 
was graduated from Harvard, and Professor Bowen had de- 
nounced Comte in the North American Review (1854) and in 
a long footnote to his text Metaphysics and Ethics which Adams 
certainly read.’* Not only are Henry Adams’ facts concerning 


16 Cf. R. P. Blackmur, “ Henry and Brooks Adams: Parallels to two Generations,” 
The Southern Review, V (1939-40), 310. 

17 Samuels, op. cit., pp. 28-9. 

18 Cf. Samuels, op. cit., p. 27. 
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his education at Harvard misleading, if not erroneous, but so 
also is his interpretation of the value of his education. This 
is not the only instance where Adams deceives those readers of 
the Education who consider it an authentic autobiography. In 
reviewing his career as a reformer and a Washington correspon- 
dent, he gives his reader the impression that if he was not 
perhaps something of an indolent dilettante, he was at least a 
bewildered young man, helpless in the chaos of postbellum 
Washington, ineffective in his journalistic activities, and one 
who gained for himself the reputation of being a lightweight 
and a begonia to boot. All in all, he claims for himself only a 
“modest success.” Biographers think otherwise. In two years 
of energetic and exciting activity as an idependent journal- 
ist’? he had acquired with his second annual “ Session ” 
article a noteworthy reputation of being the “ ranking censor 
of Congress ” and gained the confidence and praise of such men 
as Sir Charles Lyell and the historians Deane and Palfrey. Mr. 
Samuels’ summation of the public reputation of Henry Adams 
in 1870 just prior to his departure for Harvard is decidedly 
different from the impression Adams gives his reader. 


To the readers of the Nation and the members of the reform associa- 
tions of Boston and New York there could be no doubt of his 
“taste, his energy, and his personal power.” As the right-hand 
man of David A. Wells he had attained national reputation as one 
of the bravest publicists of the reform movement.”° 


Thus if Adams gives his reader a decidedly limited view of his 
life and deliberately misleads him in the interpretation of the 
legitimate biographical facts, then we are led to the conclusion 
that the Education is incidentally, not intentionally, an auto- 
biography. And the bibliographical evidence tends to support 
this interpretation. 

Finally, to counter such critics as Max Baym who like to 
think of Adams as reveling in the personality-image of the 
“heroic failure ”—that is, writing only to express the long 


1 C, I. Glicksburg (NEQ, XXI (1948), 232-6) has demonstrated that Adams 
was certainly the author of more articles than those which he acknowledged in 
the Nation and the North American Review. “ Even though the articles he con- 
tributed have not yet been identified, Henry Adams was writing steadily for the 
newspapers at this time” (p. 232). Mr. Glicksburg comments also that Adams 
showed that he could be a “ bold and effective muckraker.” 
2°Samuels, The Young Henry Adams, p. 206. 
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suppressed ego—Adams’ own words ought to be sufficient. In 
his conclusion to his exhaustive study of the administration of 
Jefferson and Madison, he writes that, from the perspective of 
history, individuals were important chiefly as types. 
American types were especially worth study if they were to repre- 
sent the greatest democratic evolution the world could know. 
Readers might judge for themselves what share the individual 
posessed in creating or shaping the nation; but whether it was 
small or great, the nation could be understood by studying the 
individual. For that reason, in the story of Jefferson and Madison, 
individuals retain their old interests as types of character, if not 
as sources of power.*! 


And in the study of “ twentieth-century multiplicity,” Adams 
is an individual only in so far as he is a type which could 
help to represent the national character evolving in history. He 
also considers himself a type which could be used as a “ model,” 
a point of reference for those who were seeking to educate them- 
selves. In his preface he writes, 


As educator, Jean Jacques was, in one respect, easily first; he erected 
a monument of warning against the Ego. Since his time, and 
largely thanks to him, the Ego has steadily tended to efface itself, 
and, for purposes of model, to become a manikin on which the 
toilet of education is to be draped in order to show the fit or misfit 
of the clothes. The object of study is the garment, not the figure. ... 

The manikin ... has the same value as any other geometrical 
figure of three or more dimensions, which is used for the study of 
relation. For that purpose it cannot be spared; it is the only 
measure of motion, of proportion of human condition; it must 
have the air of reality; it must be taken for real; must be treated 
as though it had life.?? 


There is nothing in the Education or in the available letters, I 
believe, to encourage us to disbelieve these words, or to make 
us seek out a consciously contrived double entendre. There is 
a tinge of mocking irony in the preface, but irony is not suf- 
ficient to demonstrate that Adams was deliberately (or sub- 
consciously) trying to express his ego for the sake only of 
giving the ego expression in the so-called “ romantic ” tradition. 
Thus we may safely assume that the Education is exactly what 
Henry Adams called it: “A Study of Twentieth-Century 


*1 Henry Adams, History of the United States (New York, 1891), IX, 226. 
22 Education, pp. ix-x. 
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Multiplicity,” incidentally an autobiography, in which the 
Henry Adams of the book is a type of character, a fictitious 
person, a manikin which perhaps had reality. 

Now if the Education is assumed not to be an autobiography, 
then Adams as a personal failure is of little consequence, one 
way or the other. The theme, as far as Adams the individual is 
concerned, is irrelevant. If he portrays himself as a type of 
failure, not autobiographically, then he must have some special 
motive for so doing. To understand Adams’ intent in writing, 
we must have it firmly established in our minds that Mont- 
Saint-Michel and Chartres (1904), The Education of Henry 
Adams (1907) , and the two essays, “ The Rule of Phase Applied 
to History ” (1909) and “A Letter to American Teachers of 
History ” (1910)—both published together by Brooks Adams 
under Brooks’ lugubrious title The Degradation of the Demo- 
cratic Dogma (1919) —constitute three terms of a series. No 
one term can be completely understood without considering the 
other two. Adams’ intent in writing this series is three-fold, 
scientific, didactic, and literary. 

(1) Asa scientific historian who was eager to discover the 
laws of history, who assumed that thought was one continuous 
force, and who postulated from the experience and contributions 
of previous historians that “if history ever meant to correct 
the errors she made in detail, she must agree on a scale for a 
whole,” Adams set up a system by which he could measure the 
force of man from one pole—the idea of the universe—to its 
contrary extreme—the idea of the multiverse. He states this 
explicitly in the Education: 





Any schoolboy could see that man as a force must be measured 
by motion, from a fixed point. Psychology helped here by suggesting 
a unit—the point of history when man held the highest idea of 
himself as a unit in a unified universe. Eight or ten years of study 
had led Adams to think that he might use the century 1150-1250 
expressed in Amiens Cathedral and the Works of Thomas Aquinas, 
as the unit from which he might measure motion down to his own 
time, without assuming anything as true or untrue, except relation. 
The movement might be studied at once in philosophy and mech- 
anics. Setting himself to the task, he began a volume which he 
mentally knew as “ Mont-Saint-Michel and Chartres: A study 
of Thirteenth-Century Unity.” From that point he proposed to 
fix a position for himself, which he could label: “The Education 
of Henry Adams: A Study of Twentieth-Century Multiplicity.” 
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With the help of these two points of relation, he hoped to project 
his lines forward and backward indefinitely, subject to correction 
from anyone who should know better.” 


Having once set up his system in his “ laboratory of history,” so 
to speak, Adams was provided with an ample time-sequence, 
experimental data, and unique points of reference with which he 
could formulate, tentatively, his laws of history. With these laws 
he could try to explain the “ why” problem of history—why 
history had evolved in the way it had, why the Roman civiliza- 
tion collapsed—; he could understand more clearly what was 
happening in his own time and why; and he could “ triangulate ” 
into the future and attempt to predict the nature of events in 
the coming fifty years. It is noteworthy that, as his letters 
show, he spent a good deal of his remaining years in attempting 
to verify his theories by checking his predictions against current 
events. 


*° Adams, Education, pp. 434-5. Robert Spiller makes the following comment 
on this passage. After the tenth reading, the student “will not make the mistake 
that many critics have committed of assuming a finality in Adams’ logical position; 
he will know that the two books in concept are one, a planned work of the imagina- 
tion rather than historical, autobiographical, or scientific record or argument; he will 
evaluate their timeless quality rather than their circumstantial reference” (Literary 
History of the United States (New York, 1948), II, 1099-1100. Hereafter referred 
to as LHUS.). I do not see why these books should not be interpreted for their 
logical, historical, scientific argument when such an interpretation is pertinent. 
It took scholarly and literary imagination to execute these books, but I see no 
evidence for assuming (except, perhaps, for some passages in Mont-Saint-Michel 
and Chartres) an imaginative and artistic end as the primary and important end 
of these works. Nor has Dr. Spiller advanced any direct evidence to substantiate 
his implied thesis that Adams was in the process of perfecting a “new sort of 
epic or symbolic form.” Adams is not guilty of logical finality because his historical 
theories were largely tentative and speculative, based for the most part on assump- 
tions and laws of physics. Because he was neither a physicist nor a mathematician, 
he was not sure that his interpretations of science were correct, and hence did not 
rigorously press his conclusions against intelligent opposition. The validity of the 
scientific interpretation of these books, where they are intended to be so understood, 
tends to be substantiated by the following letters. To Ralph Pumpelly, Adams 
wrote in 1910, “The only book I ever wrote that was worth writing was the first 
volume of the series—the Mont-Saint-Michel. The Volume began the demonstration 
of the law which the Letter announces, and the Education illustrates” (Letters 
of Henry Adams 1892-1918, Worthington Chauncey Ford ed. (New York, 1938), 
p. 542. Hereafter referred to as Letters IJ.). In 1908 Adams wrote to Whitelaw 
Reid, “The volume on Chartres is involved in the same doubt, for both go 
together, the last three chapters of the Education being Q.E.D. of the last three 
chapters of Chartres” (Letters III, p. 623). I see no reason for doubting an 
author’s word or intent when it is clear that he is writing in a straight-forward 
fashion. 
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(2) Adams’ didactic intent is equally clear. Using himself 
as a manikin on which the garment of education is to be draped, 
he endeavors to show the inadequacies of modern education and 
the erroneous nature of the assumptions on which it is based. 


This is a story of education, not of adventure! It is meant to help 
young men—or such as have intelligence enough to seek help— 
but it is not meant to amuse them. . . . Most keen judges incline 
to think that barely one man in a hundred owns a mind capable 
of reacting to any purpose on the forces that surround him, and 
fully half of these react wrongly. The object of education for that 
mind should be the teaching itself how to react with vigor and 
economy. No doubt the world at large will always lag so far behind 
the active mind as to make a soft cushion of inertia to drop upon, 
as it did for Henry Adams; but education should try to lessen the 
obstacles, diminish the friction, invigorate the energy, and should 
train minds to react, not at haphazard, but by choice, on the lines 
of force that attract their world. What one knows is, in youth, 
of little moment; they know enough who know how to learn. 
Throughout human history the waste of mind has been appalling, 
and as this story is meant to show, society has conspired to promote 
it. No doubt the teacher is the worst criminal, but the world stands 
behind and drags the student from his course. The moral is sten- 
torian. Only the most energetic, the most highly fitted, and the 
most favored have overcome the friction of the viscosity of inertia, 
and those were compelled to waste three-fourths of their energy 
in doing it.?4 


To react with purpose, choice, and economy on surrounding 
forces, the student must realize the growing helplessness of the 
mind of man before the forces of nature released by science. 
This was not a new theme with Adams. As Professor Spiller 
notes, “ The central theme of his history [of the United States] 
is the incapacity of the individual! to control his own destiny and 
to shape the course of events outside himself.*? These assump- 


*4 Education, p. 314. If there are those who consider Henry Adams too enlightened 
to be didactic, the following extract from a letter to John Franklin Jamesom in 
1909 should be sufficient to quell their doubts: “ You shall have the Education, 
of which the new paper [presumably “the Rule of Phase ”] is only a supple- 
mentary chapter, too didactic to make part of a narrative. My object was to 
suggest a reform of the whole University system, grouping all knowledge as a 
historical stream, to be treated by historical methods, and drawing a line between 
University and technology. The form of presenting all this, from the 12th century 
till today (in the Chartres, the Education, and the supplementary chapter, was 
invented to make it literary and not technical” (Letters III, pp. 649-50). 

*° LHUS, Il, 1087. 
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tions directly contradicted those which underlay the formal 
education of Adams and the political and philosophical activity 
of his contemporaries. Adams, like most of us today, was 
brought up on eighteenth century moral and political principles 
(embodied in the Declaration of Independence and the Con- 
stitution of the United States) which were considered to be 
absolute, since derived from immutable theological and cosmo- 
logical principles of order and harmony. Man was free to act 
in whatever way he chose within this all-embracing order. 
But if the twentieth-century student based his whole education 
and endeavors on these principles, and failed to realize that 
most men were helpless in the grip of the forces and process of 
evolving nature; that chaos, not order, was the fact; that unity 
was only a working hypothesis, a mere convenience; that force 
(nature) not intellect was ultimate; that we live in an exploding 
universe, not a comfortable orderly, permanent one; that the 
democratic ideals of the Declaration and the Constitution no 
longer retained their original validity and workableness; then 
only catastrophe could be expected, and that immediately 
Adams wrote with didactic intent to warn the student who 
had the wit to seek help and the desire to learn to free himself 
from the intellectual inertia of the universities and the intel- 
lectual traditions so long regarded as final, ultimate, and im- 
mutable; to accept the new multiverse; and to realize his minute 
part in it so that he could use with economy, choice, and 
purpose his little and dwindling energy. Destruction was the 
only alternative. Adams wrote his “Letter to American 
Teachers of History ” to ask them “ what they were going to 
do about Socialism [i.e., collectivism].” °° To Charles Milnes 
Gaskell, Adams wrote in 1910, 


When I flung my little volume |“ A Letter to American Teachers 
of History ”| in professorial faces last winter, and—so to speak— 
kicked my American Universities in the stomach as violently and 
insultingly as I could, I calculated on getting one sharp reaction 
and protest for every hundred copies of the Letter I sent out... . 
Every correspondent has taken the tone,-—‘ Why, of course! We 
know, ete., ete.” My poor dear old friend and fellow William James 
alone has put up some sort of fight. Society is ready for collec- 


°° Letters III, p. xcv. Ip. a conversation, reported by Dr. Waldo G. Leland, in 
1911. 
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tivism; it has no fight left in it; and our class is as defunct as the 
dodo. We are just jelly fish, and flabby all through.27 


And collectivism, as well as the capitalism of the “ gold bugs,” 
was, to Adams, akin to catastrophe. 

(3) The formal literary problem which faced Henry Adams 
was twofold. He had a subject which was technical in sub- 
stance and didactic in motive. The discovery of a form, and 
the balancing of scientific, didactic, and literary material pre- 
sented a problem which was difficult. Also, Adams was faced 
by what he called the “ conspiracy of silence” on the part of 
his American audience. He considered his audience, on the 
whole, to be dull, apathetic, indifferent to or ignorant of variety, 
exhibiting a singular incapacity for genuine aesthetic experience, 
feeling, and critical analysis. In a long letter to Barrett Wendell 
in 1909, one of his old students at Harvard, Adams sums up 
his literary problems and intentions. 


I am amused to find myself at last in a little atmosphere of 
criticism. . . . I am glad of it, because we are smothered in this 
American vacuum, and gasp for intelligent attack. . . . In fifty 
years of literary effort, I think I have never met with published 
criticism that gave me the least help. ... 

My favorite figure of the American author is that of a man who 
breeds a favorite dog, which he throws into the Mississippi River 
for the pleasure of making a splash. The river does not splash, 
but it drowns the dog. 

My dispute, or rather my defense against self criticism, is that 
our failures are really not due to ourselves alone. Society has a 
great share in it. When I read St. Augustine’s Confessions, or 
Rousseau’s I feel certain that their faults, as literary artists, are 
worse than mine. We have all three undertaken to do what cannot 
be successfully done—mix narrative and didactic purpose and style. 
The charm of the effort is not in winning the game but in playing 
it. We all enjoy the failure. .. . I found that a narrative style was 
so incompatible with a didactic or scientific style, that I had to 
write a long supplementary chapter to explain in scientific terms 
what I could not put into narration without ruining the narra- 
tive.... 

My conclusion is that we need far more art than ever to accom- 
plish a much smaller artistic effect. That is to say, we are unduly 
handicapped. We are forced to write science, because our purpose 
is scientific, and cannot be rendered by narrative. To us, who 





*" Letters Il, p. 546. This intellectual atrophy, Adams believed, was a com- 
comitant of historical entropy. 
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do not propose to instruct, but only to amuse,* and whose own 
amusement is in the game rather than in the stakes, the highest 
scientific or didactic success is a failure. To gain it we must throw 
up our hand. My experiment of trying to find the exact point of 
equilibrium where the two motives would be held in contact was 
bound to be a failure, but was very amusing to carry out... . 
At bottom, the problem is common to us all, which is my excuse 
for proposing it in the Education and in Mont-Saint-Michel. The 
last three chapters of each make one didactic work in disguise.?* 


Adams’ formal literary intention—to “ mix narrative and didac- 
tic purpose and style ”—applies primarily to the Education. In 
Chartres his problem was different. For twenty years he had 
“ saturated himself in the great imaginative experiment of the 
Virgin which had brought the diverse energies of the Light Age 
to unified purpose.” °* He believed in the Virgin, as Blackmur 
says, “ imaginatively.” And to transmit his aesthetic experience 
to his reader, he had, as he himself remarks, to “ catch not a 
fact but a feeling’; because the great value of a monument, 
such as Chartres, was its expression of an emotion. 


Like all great churches, that are not mere storehouses of the clergy, 
Chartes expressed, besides whatever else it meant, an emotion, 
the deepest man ever felt—the struggle of his own littleness to 
grasp the infinite.*° 


This emotion—this “ unsatisfied, incomplete, overstrained effort 
of man to rival the energy, intelligence, and purpose of God ”— 
is dominant in both Chartres and the Education (although in 
the latter book, the emotion is less explicit, and the terms have 
been translated into their modern scientific equivalents, 7. e. 
God and the Virgin of Chartres tend to mean Force and 
Ultimate energy of the Education) . To express effectively this 
emotion was the artistic and imaginative end of the two books. 
And in so doing, Adams hoped to revitalize artistic feeling, 

°° Letters Ill, pp. 244-6. * This is Adams’ pose of the “ gentleman scholar,” 
the man of the world, who wrote only to amuse his close friends and himself 
in a polite way. It may be that Adams assumed this irritating pose to arouse 
antagonism in his reader to provoke “ intelligent attack,” and consequently more 
vigorous attention to his words. Again, it may be, and probably is, only a snobbish 
blind. 

2° R. P. Blackmur, “ Henry Adams: Three Late Moments,” The Kenyon Review, 
II (1940), 23. 

°° Henry Adams, Mont-Saint-Michel and Chartres (Boston and New York, 
1933), p. 104. (Hereafter referred to as Chartres.) 
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emotion, and delight in variety in his imaginatively moribund 
American audience. 

Finally, in the effort to discredit the theme of personal 
failure, we must inquire wherein it is used as a literary device. 
One of the most typical manifestations of the theme is the 
apparent inability of Adams to succeed in any endeavor. In 
one of his early letters, Adams wrote to his brother, Charles 
Francis Adams, “ I have a theory that an educated and reason- 
ably able man can make his mark if he chooses.” ** Much of 
the Education is devoted to the refutation of this maxim. 
Society and nature, not the innocent Henry Adams, are respon- 
sible for this failure, and the Adams of the narrative is not 
entrusted with the secret until late in the story. This situation 
is the classic example of irony. Adams evidently tried to model 
his literary expression after the manner of Montaigne, the 
master of ironic wisdom, 


of wisdom which by the poetry of its manners suggests another 
version of itself in the very act of finishing or polishing off its 
present expression. That is its irony, the riches of its scepticism, 
that in reconciling two points of view into one it manages to imply 
the possibility of a third and quite unadjusted point of view.** 


Irony is especially useful when the writer is endeavoring to 
express in effective literary form scientific material with didactic 
intent. For irony characteristically annoys the reader into 
thinking, into considering what the author is attempting to 
suggest, rather than assists in achieving placid acceptance. 
Also the method of irony is closely akin to Adams’ “ antago- 
nistic ” devices for arousing the intellectual activity of his 
students at Harvard. One of his plans was to have two pro- 
fessors of antagonistic views teach the same course simultane- 
ously. It was hoped that the collision of views and methods 
of the two pedagogues would shock the student into arriving 
at his own conclusions, primarily through his own efforts. As 
a reviewer, while editor of the North American Review, Adams 
was noted for being violently unconventional and for a tendency 
to try to “smash things generally.” Although violence would 
be out of place in such a dignified narrative as the Education, 


51 Letters of Henry Adams 1858-1891), Worthington Chauncey Ford ed. (New 
York and Boston, 1930), p. 4. (Hereafter referred to as Letters I.) 
*? Blackmur, “ Henry Adams: Three Late Moments,” p. 28. 
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nevertheless Adams carefully orders his paragraphs so as to 
realize the maximum shock value. When describing the attitude 
and state of mind of the Adams family just prior to their 
landing in England on their important diplomatic mission dur- 
ing the anxious days of 1861, this key sentence is blandly (and 
carefully) positioned: “For a hundred years the chief effort 
of his family had aimed at bringing the Government of England 
into intelligent cooperation with the objects and interests of 
America” (p. 114). The Adams family were perhaps anxious, 
but in the main, confident. The unsuspecting reader is soothed, 
lulled into optimistic dreams of the spontaneous success of the 
mission. All the Adamses prior to Henry had been exemplary 
successes. And as he notes, “ this time the chance of success 
was promising.” But the following paragraph rudely shatters 
this dream: Adams bluntly announces, with a pronounced 
change in style, sentence rhythm, and tone, 

On May 13, he met the official announcement that England 
recognized the belligerency of the Confederacy. This beginning of 
a new education tore up by the roots nearly all that was left of 


Harvard College and Germany. He had to learn—the sooner the 
better—that his ideas were the reverse of truth (p. 114). 


And of course, as the ironic tone implies, Adams should have 
known better. Shock, irony, and the marshalling of distinctly 
antagonistic opposites are favorite devices of Adams. And the 
common denominator of them all is the theme of personal 
failure. This theme is largely a literary and rhetorical device, 
deliberately used to arouse, antagonize, and irritate the reader 
into some sort of mental and emotional excitement. This is 
more apparent when Adams makes a slip. On page 235 he 
writes, 

His old education was finished; his new one was not begun, he still 
loitered a year, feeling himself near the end of a long, anxious, 
tempestuous, successful voyage, with another to follow, and a 
summer sea between. 

This is rare in the Education, a feeling of success, a feeling of 
accomplishment. Yet on page 236, at the conclusion of the 
chapter, Adams reverts to form: 


.. . but he had no more acquired education than when he first 
trod the steps of the Adelphia Hotel in November 1858. He could 
see only one great change, and this was wholly in years. 
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This is the familiar Adams’ failure. Yet it does not ring true, 
coming after the feeling of success on the previous page. The 
occasional appearance of such stylistic slips serves to strengthen 
the belief that the theme of personal failure was carefully used 
to heighten the ironic tone. Adams wished to have his splash 
and keep his dog too. 

Thus far I have been concerned, negatively, with showing the 
inadequacy of the idea that Henry Adams considered himself 
to be a personal failure and that his pessimism can be shown to 
derive largely from this sense of frustration and failure, and 
with demonstrating, thus, that the Education is not primarily 
an autobiography. Positively, I have been concerned with 
pointing out that Adams’ intent in writing the series was 
exactly what he said it was—scientific, didactic, and literary— 
and that the theme of personal failure can be most safely inter- 
preted as a skillful artist’s controlling device, designed to secure 
as effective a presentation of ideas as the intellectual condition 
of America would permit. 





3 


Pessimism was both a pose and a habit of mind with Henry 
Adams. Only fools and great statesmen were paid to be 
optimists. Furthermore, as Adams remarks, “ no one can afford 
to pose as an optimist, short of an income of a hundred thousand 
a year.” ** Adams had about twenty five thousand and con- 
sidered himself to be neither a great statesman nor a fool; 
thus, pessimism was for him the only dignified pose. And 
dignity was important, as well as required. However, something 
of his pessimism was genuine because his scientific and meta- 
physical speculations had convinced him that the cherished 
assumptions of his culture and tradition were totally wrong, 
and worse than useless; because by stubbornly defending the 
old notions of order, unity, the unique value of the individual, 
freedom of the will, one would only hasten the acceleration 
towards the inevitable catastrophe of all civilization, if not of 
the cosmos. The twentieth century had begun by announcing 
the terrible reversal of the eighteenth-century ordered universe 
where God was the Father, Nature the Mother, and chaos only 
the result of the actions of man who sinned by opposing the 


83 Letters II, p. 532. 
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domestic harmony of the cosmos. Now, in 1900, the struggle 
with multiplicity, which the enlightened puritan tradition as- 
serted would be won through the suasion of private morality, 
was futile, because “ order was an accidental relation, obnoxious 
to Nature.” As Adams says, “ The kinetic theory of gas is an 
assertion of ultimate chaos. In plain words, Chaos was the Law 
of Nature; Order was the dream of man.” ** and Karl Pearson 
had left “ science adrift on a sensual raft in the midst of a super- 
sensual chaos.” *“* The optimistic theories of Lyell, Darwin and 
Spencer which had, in the middle of the nineteenth century, so 
severely shaken conservative orthodoxy were now completely 
discredited by the discovery of radium and Lord Kelvin’s 
formulation of the second law of thermodynamics. The assump- 
tions of uniformity and natural selection by the survival of the 
most perfect (“the most highly fitted’), which were not in 
accord with the facts anyhow, could not survive the onslaught 
of Nature’s chaos (radium, the kinetic theory of gas, and 
Brownian motion) and the prospect of all energy being ulti- 
mately dissipated, degraded, to the awful stillness of the 
absolute zero of hyper-space. Force was now the ultimate fact 
of our universe (or multiverse): man’s unique capacity was 
not his intelligence, his capacity for self-contemplation, but his 
“acute sensibility to higher forces,’ and his function “as a 
force of nature was to assimilate these forces.” The physicist 
roundly contradicts the evolutionist: 


As an energy he [man] has but one dominant function:—that of 
accelerating the operation of the second law of thermodynamics. 
So far as his reason acts as an energy at all, it is a miraculous 
invention for this purpose, which inspires wonder and almost 
worship, but in strictness and reason, does not work,—it is only 
a mechanism; nature’s energy which we have agreed to call Will, 
that lies behind reason, does the work,—and degrades the energy 
in doing it.*® 





The law of squares governed the rate of man’s acceleration of 
the second law of thermodynamics, and progress in this 
direction was indicated by the horsepower man had at his 
disposal. The year 1870 marked the begining of the electric 


°* Education, p. 457, p. 452. 
°° Henry Adams, The Degradation of the Democratic Dogma (New York, 1910), 
p. 230. This is Adams’ most forthright exposition of the “lugubrious plan.” The 
facts and ideas in this paragraph are drawn largely from this book. 
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phase (symbolized by the dynamo) which would end in 1917; 
the final phase, the etheral phase, would end after four short 
years, at which time man would have reached ultimate knowl- 
edge and energy, and at which time also man and his civiliza- 
tion would either disappear in a cataclysmic explosion, or like 
the comet of 1843, having safely passed perihelion, would return 
to the space it came from. In either case, final oblivion was 
assured. In the words of Arthur Balfour, 


Man will go down to the pit and all his thoughts will perish. The 
uneasy consciousness, which in this obscure corner has for a brief 
space broken the contented silence of the universe, will be at 
rest. Matter will know itself no longer, “ Imperishable monuments ” 
and “immortal deeds,” death itself, and love stronger than death, 
will be as though they had never been.*® 


And nobody would care! 


Armed with these principles and laws, Adams gloomily looked 
at the contemporary scene and especially at the political 
activity of the nations. Socialism, “ despotic socialism,” was 
in Europe the inevitable consequence of the corruption (de- 
gradation) of democracy. In the United States the Constitu- 
tion had been overthrown in fact and theory by the Civil War 
and the rise of vast monopolies and corporations which had 
corrupted Congress and overthrown the Executive and Judici- 
ary. As early as 1870, Adams wrote of the destruction of the 
democratic ideals of the writers of the Constitution: 


Not only has the whole internal fabric of the government been 
violently wrenched from its original balance until Congress has 
assumed authority which it was never intended to hold, but as the 
country grows and the pressure of business increases, the efficiency 
of the machine grows steadily less. New powers, new duties, new 
responsibilities, new burdens of every sort, are incessantly crowding 
upon the government at the very moment when it finds itself 
unequal to managing the limited powers it is accustomed to wield. 
Responsibility no longer exists at Washington.** 


In 1893, with the decision by the majority in favor of the single 
gold standard (Adams favored silver) , the triumph of capital- 
ism over the Constitution was complete, and _ socialistic 
paternalism, the consequent of capitalism, was inevitable. 


°6 Arthur Balfour, Foundations of Belief (London, 1912), pp. 33-4. 
°7 Henry Adams, “ The Session,” The North American Review, CXI (1870), 59. 
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Never again would the individual be of any value as a potent 
and effective force in society. The individual was now more 
than ever the product of the social organism. Adams likened 
the history of the United States to the course of the Rhine as it 
flowed from the glaciers of the Alps to the ocean. When it came 
within sight of the ocean, it acquired interest “ almost painful.” 
In a democratic ocean science could see something ultimate. Man 


could go no further. The atom might move, but the general 
equilibrium could not change.** 


The scientific historian could then understand the past and the 
present, and could predict the future, because the individual 
had been reduced to an integer, with scarcely any identity of its 
own. “The process of levelling down—of growing laterally 
instead of vertically ” Adams thought was nearing completion, 
especially in Europe where socialism was fifty years ahead of 
the United States. The future pointed only to a final collision 
of the mass of Russian “ despotic socialism” with that of 
American capitalistic, paternalistic socialism, a collision, as we 
would say, of two forms of collectivism. 

The prospect of socialism, of collectivism, of the equilibrium 
of the “democratic ocean,” was disheartening, but the real 
tragedy for Adams lay not in accepting the new economy of 
forces, but in its effect on the individuals who made up society. 
The artist was no longer a force in society, because there was no 
place for him in its economy, because the modern man (Ameri- 
can model) was stimulated only by “work, whiskey, and 
cards.” This narrowing of the emotional range was exemplified 
by the loss of the religious instinct. Over and over in Chartres 
Adams emphasizes that religion is essentially emotion, that a 
medieval church was a symbol primarily of man’s emotions and 
aspirations. To understand them, one must feel them. “ Here 
is your first eleventh-century church ” he asks, “ How does it 
affect you?” He constantly stresses the necessity of seeking the 
emotional response, because otherwise these great monuments 
are meaningless. We in our time must be taught to feel, because 
“ Our age has lost much of its ear for poetry, as it has its eye 
for color and line, and its taste for war and worship, wine and 
women” (p. 29). Writing to Henry James in 1909, Adams 


38 Adams, History of the United States, IX, 225. 
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bitterly remarked that “ Society no longer shows the intellectua! 
life necessary to enable it to react against a stimulus.” *® What 

ras perhaps more discouraging was that the American woman, 
after the overthrow of the church and religion (in many ways 
the creation of woman), was becoming, in her desperate at- 
tempts to imitate the American man, less and less of a force in 
society. “ Already the American man sometimes felt surprise 
at finding himself regarded as sexless; the American woman was 
oftener surprised at finding herself regarded as sexual.” * In 
his two novels, Lsther and Democracy, the heroines are tragi- 
cally lacking in power and ability to direct and control men 
and society. Both are quite helpless. A twelfth-century woman, 
a Queen Margaret, would have put them both to shame. 

The quality of this sort of pessimism is largely that of the 
feeling of deprivation, of loss of values which were once good 
and meaningful. Adams accepted the inevitable because he 
believed that “the form of Society which survives is always 
right.” Yet the fight was not completely lost; man still had 
some capacity, although it was growing less and less, to contro! 
his destiny, to economize his forces. Henry would not go all 
the way with his brother Brooks who battered man into the 
crushing jaws of the vice of economic determinism with his 
sledge hammer of logic. “ One need not,” he wrote to Brooks, 
“love Socialism in order to point out the logical necessity for 
Society to march that way; and the wisdom of doing it intelli- 
gently if it is to do it at all.”** Adams’ unyielding Puritan 
morality rejected categorically the necessity of having to accept 
the inevitable in a stupid, haphazard fashion when man could 
still do it intelligently, when he could still make intelligent use 
of his doom. The Universities were shirking their moral obliga- 
tion if they refused at least to try to find a solution for the 
coming events. In the “ Letter” Adams drops his bantering, 
ironic tone, and hits out directly. 


The question whether the plant exists to produce the flower, or 
to produce the leaf is vital. The University, as distinct from the 
technological school, has no proper function than to teach that the 
flower of vital energy is Thought, and that not Instinct but Intellect 
is the highest power of supernatural Will.” 


®° Letters II, p. 522. *° Education, p. 447. *" Letters II, p. 178. 
4° The Degradation of the Democratic Dogma, p. 206. 
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He believes with Bacon and Descartes that 

the intended effect of intellectual education is ... a habit of doubt, 
it is only in a very secondary sense a habit of timidity or despair. 


To a certain point, the more education, the more hesitation; but 
beyond that point, confidence should begin.** 


If the Universities did not teach men to act with intelligence 
and confidence, then society would deny itself the final grace, 
the final badge of self-respect, of meeting its doom intelligently. 
The laws of history had shown that civilization collapses be- 
cause it generates more power than it knows how to administer 
and control. Rome failed, Adams concludes in the Education, 
because the Cross gave it more power than it knew how to 
handle. There was still hope that the administrators of society 
—those unseen trustees of the helpless public—could be edu- 
cated to administer power with economy and _ confidence. 
“Thus far, since five or ten thousand years, the mind had 
successfully reacted, and nothing yet proved that it would 
fail to react—but it would need to jump.” ** Aside from his 
fatalism, Adams’ genuine pessimism lies in his awareness of the 
discrepancy between his hopeful moral convictions and the 
failure of the mind to “jump.” The only thing the menagerie 
was doing was “ chewing its tails in religious silence.” It was 
this inertia of the modern mind which caused Adams to cry 
out, “ What is the end of doubling up our steam and electric 
power every four years to infinity if we don’t increase our 
thought power? ” *° 

The waste of intelligence in the realm of art was also appall- 
ing. The conservative Christian anarchist, as Adams playfully 
called himself, set out to revivify poetry only to discover, as we 
have seen above, that the literary world was too inert to criticize 
and too degraded to follow the “ intuitions of instinct.” Writing 
to Albert Stanburrough Cook in 1910, Adams spoke of his hope 
to be able to nurse the last spark of artistic instinct in society 
as long as it was possible. 
My idea is the world outside—the so-called modern world—can 
only pervert and degrade the primitive instinct of art and feeling, 
and that our only chance is to accept the limited number of 
survivors—the one-in-a-thousand of born artists and poets—and 
to intensify the energy of feeling within that radiant centre.*® 


*° Tbid., p. 186. ‘© Letters II, p. 469. 
44 Education, p. 498. *° Letters II, p. 547. 
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The Chartres-Education series was designed, in part, to be an 
implement to “intensify the energy of feeling” by showing 
what the past had done when imagination and feeling were 
expressive of the fundamental assumptions and _ beliefs of 
society. The trouble with the art of the twentieth century was 
that it was merely reduplicating what had been done before, 
reusing symbols that were no longer vital, using assumptions 
that were the foundations of a dead past. Warton, the artist 
in Esther, discouraged at the prospect of reduplicating fourth- 
century Christian art instead of painting twentieth-century 
Christian art, remarks sadly, “I believe you are right... . I 
feel more and more that our work is thrown away.” ** To close 
up the gap in general imagination, Adams wrote the Education; 
he hoped to provide a foundation for artistic, as well as political 
and intellectual, activity. But society seemed bent on social 
suicide. R. P. Blackmur writes, 


It is the instruments of control that are subject to destruction, 
never controlled energy that dies; for the instruments are all 
fictions—conventions, contracts—and all invariably come to be 
framed against the public interest. If stoicism, as Adams said, is - 
moral suicide, social suicide consists in putting up with fictions 
whose sole sanction lies in the credulity they commanded when 
faith that inspired them is gone.** 


It was this waste of artistic energy in worshipping before false 
idols which hurt Adams the most. 

In his old age, when he was nearly blind and, moreover, 
weakened from a stroke, Adams discovered in the music of the 
twelfth century an expression in which he could “ unite all his 
aspiration and interest without distrust and anguish and 
doubt.” *®? The “ Prison Song” of Richard the Lion Hearted— 


O Richard! O, mon Roi 


L’universe t’abandonne 


—when sung was for Adams a symbol of intense significance. 
R. P. Blackmur calls Adams’ discovery of this symbol an “ act 
of art,” an “illustration of the representative imagination.” 


47 Henry Adams (Francis Snow Compton), Esther, ed. Robert E. Spiller (New 
York, 1938), p. 81. 
‘48 Blackmur, “ Henry and Brooks Adams,” p. 329. 
4° Blackmur, “ Henry Adams: Three Late Moments,” p. 15. 
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We turn as Adams turned in his Prison Song to the support of 
some existing form or convention of the general imagination, as 
if, merely by existing and because we share it, its own profoundly 
arbitrary character might virtually lose itself in the exacting 
actuality of form. All that we are truly capable of believing is 
what we can put into our gesture, our buildings, our images, or 
our songs. . . . So Adams took his Prison Song, as deliberate art, 
hardly veiled gesture, to focus his sense of life.*® 


This “act of art” occurred after his literary endeavors had 
ceased, but is is illustrative of what Adams had been striving 
for in the Chartres-Education series. In it he had relentlessly 
exposed the fraudulent aspects of twentieth-century society and 
had—by indirection—tried to show the way towards a more 
honest and more vital foundation for society. The Virgin had 
once been a force, a symbol of unity, which had “ concentrated 
in herself the whole rebellion of man against fate.” But today 
she was bankrupt, “ looking down from a deserted heaven, into 
an empty church, on a dead faith.” The Newtonian universe of 
the eighteenth century was equally bankrupt; Addison’s Ode— 
“ The Spacious Firmanent on High ’—fervent with the religious 
emotion of the eighteenth-century mind, was an artistic anach- 
ronism in the twentieth century, because, as Adams bitterly 
discovered when his sister died, God was certainly not a person, 
and furthermore, He was not a good craftsman. Nature was a 
“ chaos of anarchic and purposeless forces ” which had for many 
thousand years “gone on sabring men and women with the 
same air of sensual pleasure.” Any beauty, any feeling for 
order and unity in nature was an illusion, pure and simple. And 
the dynamo of the electric phase was a symbol of infinity, of 
infinite, unthinking, unknowing force, quite unresponsive to 
prayer or imaginative aspiration. And after 1917 it would 
abdicate its position of primary importance in favor of the atom. 
Adams felt a desperate need for a new expression of human life 
in all its forms of activity—politics, poetry, painting, philosophy 
—which would be consonant to the facts of the modern multi- 
verse. Here his imagination failed him; he was neither a 
Kepler nor a Newton. He could only suggest, he could only 
point to what he thought was the way, but he could not give 
or provide the adequate expression. Perhaps he considered the 
comet to be a possible symbol of man and his fate in the modern 
multiverse, the comet, brother of Thought, which had blazed 
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briefly through the heavens, passed its perihelion, and dis- 
appeared into outer darkness. But Adams had neither the time 
nor the strength to work out completely the possibilities of 
this symbol. Yet in the “ Prison Song” of Richard he found 
help and satisfaction, a half-way station, not because of the 
song itself, but because it was a form which was available, 
sympathetic, and convenient. In no way did he imitate a dead 
poet’s aspirations and feelings: Adams only borrowed, as 
Blackmur makes clear, an available form to use for his own 
purposes, “ to focus his sense of life.””. Whatever pessimism there 
is in Mont-Saint-Michel and Chartres and the Education— 
pessimism either from his fatalistic notions, or from his sense 
of deprivation, or from his despair at the waste of intelligence 
and artistic energy in modern society—its importance lies not 
in itself, but in its effect. Adams hoped to encourage modern 
society to see itself in the light of its own world, to react with 
choice, purpose, and confidence “ on lines of force that attract 
[its] world,” to make intelligent use of its impending doom, to 
seek new symbols with which it could honestly express itself, 
to discover its “ Prison Song” wherein its illusions and aspira- 
tions could be sharply focused. Mont-Saint-Michel and Char- 
tres, The Education of Henry Adams, and the pessimism of 
Henry Adams are important, not for what they are in them- 
selves, but for what they do, for the response which they arouse 
in the reader. Adams own words, which he wrote concerning 
the statue erected over his wife’s grave, have characteristic and 
pointed meaning for his books. 


The interest of the figure was not in its meaning, but in the 
response of the observer. As Adams sat there, numbers of people 
came, for the figure seemed to have become a tourist fashion, and 
all wanted to know its meaning. Most took it for a portrait-statue, 
and the remnant were vacant minded in the absence of a personal 
guide. . . . The only exceptions were the clergy, who taught a 
lesson even deeper. One after another brought companions there, 
and, apparently fascinated by their own reflection, broke out 
passionately against the expression they felt in the figure of despair, 
of atheism, of denial. Like the others, the priest saw only what 
he brought. Like all great artists, St. Gaudens held up the mirror 
and no more. The American layman had lost sight of ideals; the 
American priest had lost sight of faith.*° 


Baltimore Maryland. 


°° Adams, Education, p. $29. 
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